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INTRODUCTION 


O F the making of books, there should be no end. 
Literature of the right character, in permanent 
form, preserves information that should be handed 
to generations to come. The great Civil war was the 
greatest contest ever fought to preserve a federal union. 
Besides, no other such conflict in history has had the 
moral background that the abolition of human slavery 
provided for this mid-century civil strife. It was State 
against State, brother against brother. Time has softened 
the hardness and bitterness of those days. Opposing 
sides are citizens again, and the terms North and South 
refer now only to geographical divisions, not military 
and political antagonists. 

Rev. J. H. Crowder has written a book that will hold 
the attention of the readers. His narrative reminds one 
of the words of a classic character touching a great 
ancient war and its subsequent distress, "'All of which I 
saw, and a large part of which I was.” As the move- 
ments of the army about Vicksburg are described, and 
preceding and following events are narrated, the reader 
feels that he is a part of the entire campaign, though 
perhaps never having seen a battle. The author was a 
good soldier in war. He is a good citizen in peace. He 
also is a Christian soldier, having been an ordained min- 
ister in the United Brethren Church for years. I have 
known him for a long time, in the Church, in his home, 
and gladly pay personal tribute to his sterling char- 
acter. I add commendation of this book. Everything 
concerning the Civil war. North and South, should be 
recorded on pages that will not perish. 

Dayton, Ohio, December 6, 1924, J. M. PHILLIPPL 
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PART ONE 


FROM ILLINOIS TO VICKSBURG 

T he 126th regiment, Illinois infantry, was organ- 
ized at Camp Grant, Mattoon, Illinois, and Alton, 
Illinos, and mustered into the United States serv- 
ice September 4, 1862. The first company responding to 
Father Abraham’s call of July of that year was Com- 
pany A of that organization. 

The writer, with others, commenced to recruit for that 
company July 17, and by August 7 had 112 men enrolled. 
We went to camp on the last date named, and on the 
following morning we proceeded to elect officers, result- 
ing as follows : 

Dr. M. N. VanPlieet, captain; A. N. Gregory, first 
lieutenant; Allen H. Morgan, second lieutenant; W. C. 
Foster, orderly sergeant ; J.H. Crowder, first duty and drill 
sergeant; J. H. Clore, second sergeant; T. F. Reynolds, 
third sergeant; and C. M. Hamilton, fourth sergeant. 
This company, being the senior in camp, was entitled to 
the first company of the regiment, and by right should 
have been A in the 79th Illinois infantry; but in its or- 
ganization Captain VanFleetj was to be the major, and, 
as they were unwilling for this company to have the 
major and first company too, the captain refused to go 
into the organization. In a few days after this, the 123rd 
Illinois infantry was organized. As the officers had a pre- 
council, they made their full number of companies with- 
out the older companies’ knowledge or consent. 

In a few days, the 79th left for the field of action, and 
the 123rd followed very soon. As the great battle 
between Bragg and Buell at Perryville was near at hand, 
the seven companies remaining in Camp Grant were 
ordered to the front without organization, uniforms, or 
guns. This not being compatible with our ideas of war, 
an immediate protest was raised, the men even declaring 
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that they would not go before they had organization, 
guns, and uniforms, and an appeal was made to Governor 
Yates. J. H. Crowder was the one selected to visit the 
governor and lay the case before him, which was done 
in due form. In some way, he had the notion that we 
were fully organized, clothed, and equipped; but, when 
the real facts in the case were fully known to him, he 
called his adjutant general and found that there were 
three detachments incomplete in organization, and two 
of them had seven companies and the other six, com- 
panies. 

Seven of these companies were at Camp Douglas, 
Chicago, seven at Camp Grant, Mattoon, and six' at 
Camp Butler, so the governor suggested, ‘‘That just 
makes two regiments,’’ and soon he evolved a plan for 
two regiments. Camp Douglas and Camp Grant were 
each to send two companies to Springfield, and the five 
companies from the other camps were ordered to Alton, 
and the governor stated that the camp at Mattoon should 
have the colonel, he having right to name his own staff, 
and the Douglas men should have lieutenant colonel and 
major. 


Organization Completed 

When they met at Alton, the organization was fully 
made, the colonel appointing D. W. Munn, adjutant; 
N. B. Stage, quartermaster ; chief surgeon Charles Hunt, 
of Urbana; first assistant. Dr. E. W. Mills, of Loving- 
ton; Thimes D. Washborn, of Hillsboro, second assistant 
surgeon ; and S. R. Rosbro, chaplain. 

Here we drilled as a battalion and guarded prisoners, 
for the old State penitentiary was here, and it was being 
used as a prison pen for Confederate prisoners. As we 
had learned tlhe drill of the companies in the former 
camps, we soon were ready for the front; but, before go- 
ing, we were ordered to remove the prisoners to John- 
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son's island, north of Sandusky, Ohio, four miles out in 
Lake Erie, which was done. On our return, we soon 
were ordered to the front. Boarding the steamer B. M. 
Runyan, November 29, we moved to Columbus, Ken- 
tucky, thence to Bolivar, Tennessee, detrained there, and 
remained a few days, when we were ordered to march to 
Lagrange, Tennessee. A few day^ before this. Grant 
had entered on his campaign from the rear of Vicksburg, 
leaving his supplies at Holly Springs. 

Confederates finding out that Grant had three million 
rations and many other army supplies, VanDorn and 
Forest attacked and captured the place, took all the muni- 
tions they could convey away, and burned the remaining 
amount. Then Grant commenced his return, and the 
Confederates had to fly north. As we did not know 
which way the Confederates would retreat, we had 
divided our regiment and sent six companies back to 
Bolivar, keeping only four companies at Lagrange. Holly 
Springs was only ten miles from Lagrange, and half way 
between the two places was a place called Davises Mill, 
where we had a block house, with a company of the 25th 
Indiana holding it; for it was at a bridge crossing the 
Forky Deer river. 


An Unequal Contest 

Soon the enemy were knocking at the defense and, as 
they had no artillery, they called on our colonel for help, 
which he granted, sending one section of our only bat- 
tery to their assistance. The narrator was sent in charge. 
Landing there, we soon placed* our guns, loaded with 
grape and canister, and gave the Confederates a most 
hearty welcome. Before firing, we waited for many to 
get on to the bridge. Our first blast stopped them, and 
they returned to their own side of the river. Soon we 
learned that they were coming again. At the second 
coming, the artillery waited until many had even crossed 
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the river, and with heavier charge the artillery gave 
them such a blast that they refused to try again. 

During the night, the enemy moved down the river and 
found a crossing. By nine o'clock next morning, they 
were in sight of our works — a fort built out of cotton 
bales. They sent word for immediate surrender or they 
would open on us. We had but four hundred men and a 
4-gun battery, and they had four 6-gun batteries and 
eight thousand troops. But our colone*! was a very posi- 
tive man and refused to surrender. While they parleyed, 
I thought that I had a mighty good chance to get in at 
least one effective shot; so, loading my gun with two 
charges of powder and ramming bullet down well, I cap- 
ped and cocked my gun and was ready to try my luck on 
that artillery officer. The colonel, seeing my intention, 
ordered me to hold and said, ‘‘We will not open the 
battle, but will fight till death if they dare to open on 
us." 

The Confederates soon limbered their artillery and 
left, when they were more than twenty to our one. They 
moved on near Jackson, Tennessee, where General 
Sullivan brought them to time, and at Parker's cross 
roads gave them a good flogging. Then this Confed- 
erate force moved on north, destroying railroad property 
and burning bridges, and finally attacked our troops at 
Fort Donelson. Being defeated there, they joined 
Bragg's army; but we had a time with them, for they 
were mounted and we were a foot, and we surely found 
out that desperate winter that a horse could outrun a 
man. 

Our other six companies met the enemy at Humboldt, 
Tennessee, and routed them, taking the city and some 
prisoners and many horses. We joined them January 
20, and remained doing garrison duty and drilling. Here 
we met the 119th Illinois regiment. An old friend of 
mine was in that command. 
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The morning the Confederates demanded our sur- 
render of Lagrange, they had burned some heavy trestle 
work and cut off our communication to Memphis, where 
our supplies came from; and, when they got above us, 
they burned the great trestle at Union City, thus shut- 
ting us completely off from any supplies from any source. 
Our friends in the North supposed we were either prison- 
ers or dead. But, when we were at Humboldt, our colonel 
organized a scouting party and the scouts soon found 
plenty of provisions in the country, which were appro- 
priated according to army regulations. Our one cracker 
a day had vanished. At times, our wants had been so 
great that we had to steal corn from the mules to parch 
and eat. Doctor Everett visited us here at Humboldt. He 
was a great friend of the Moultrie County boys, but we 
had both smallpox and measles in our camp? and many 
had died from the hard service and these diseases. Our 
company lost twelve that winter, mostly the older men. 
D. B. Black was very ill, stricken the night we arrived 
at Humboldt. We had had a special camp for such as 
had varioloid. Doctor Everett got the disease, and so 
did I, and we both had to go to the ‘‘Bull Pen,” as we 
called it. When some one would ask the doctor, “Have 
you the varioloid?” he replied that he would call it “the 
very devil.” 


Massa Linkum 

About March 20, we left Humboldt and moved to Jack- 
son, Tennessee. The negroes all came flocking to us and 
crying that they wanted to see “Massa Linkum.” I 
thought that I should accommodate them, so, suiting my 
actions to my thoughts, I requested Lieutenant Morgan 
to loan me his coat. Choosing C. H. Roney, I built an 
imaginary “Linkum,” and we introduced them to “Massa 
Linkum.” The colonel coming up said, “In the name of 
God, Crowder, what are you doing?” I replied that I 
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was creating an imaginary '‘Massa Linkum” for the 
colored race, and they would never have died without 
the fond favor. Here at Jackson is where we were or- 
ganized into brigades, and Kimball’s division was 
formed. 

The first brigade was composed of the 12th Michigan, 
43rd Illinois, 61st Illinois, and 106th Illinois, Colonel 
Engleman commanding. He was an officer of great 
merit. The second brigade was composed of the 22nd 
Ohio, 18th Illinois, 23rd Illinois, and 126th Illinois, Col- 
onel Richmond commanding, he being colonel of the 
126th Illinois. The third brigade was composed of the 
3rd Minnesota, 40th Iowa, and 25th and 27th Wisconsin, 
Colonel Andrews commanding. He finally became a 
great so'Mier, and a man competent in any emergency. 
He lived to the ripe old age of ninety-two years, dying 
in 1922 at St. Paul, Minnesota. Colonel Richmond was 
a most excellent commander, and very capable to com- 
mand post, garrison, or in. the field. 

At Jackson, I met with a very bad accident. General 
Kimball, seeing me in charge of a troop, inquired of me 
who I was. I told him I was the same old boy, only we 
had drawn new clothes. He said, ‘‘You are rather pert,” 
but let it pass. The next time he happened to meet me, 
however, he ran me down and found out my name, so 
the following morning I was ordered to report to head- 
quarters, which as a good soldier I did. When I reached 
his headquarters, I said : “In obedience to your orders I 
am here. What is your pleasure?” He directed me to 
lay my badge in the hall, and to return to my company 
and turn over my gun and accoutrements to my captain 
and take his receipt for the same, “and return here to me 
immediately.” I said, “General, I did not enlist to fight 
you, but with my company.” He replied, “You have 
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your orders and will obey.” I replied, ^'Yes, sir, I obey 
orders.” When I returned, I said, “I want a word of 
explanation and a good understanding,” and said, ‘‘You 
have been hounding me ever since the first time I met 
you.” He replied, “You bave been evading me at every 
turn, and I want to know the reason why.” “Well,” I said : 
“Will there be anything beyond? I think it most proper 
for the senior to speak first.” “No,” he said, “junior say 
his piece.” The real truth was, the night I was with the 
city guard we had stolen some onions and strawberries 
from his garden and I confessed. His reply was, “They 
are as much yours as mine.” Then, he said: “The first 
I knew your regiment it was a new one. I was surprised 
at your ability to handle men on drill. Above all, I have 
a son back in Indiana, and you two are as much alike as 
two peas.” Then he said he had chosen me to be his 
confidential messenger and private secretary. I thanked 
him and further said, “If you will be a good dad, I will 
try to be a good son.” 

On the 28th day of May, we struck camp and moved 
by rail to Memphis, and from there by boat, (whose 
name was Luminary), and on June 1 landed at or near 
V^icksburg. Here Genera'll Grant came aboard and as- 
signed us to our post. 

General Kimball was as good to me as if he had been 
my real father, but he required prompt obedience at all 
times and under all circumstances. He took much inter- 
est in me in every way, even to the books I might read : 
but I was in war, and I had opportunity to read such 
books as Napoleon and his Marshals, Duke of Welling- 
ton, and Washington and His Campaigns, and they filled 
me full of military ideas and plans and schemes for great 
campaigns. He has been at rest, lo! these thirty years. 
Peace to his ashes and rest to his soul ! 
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From Hop to Guard House 

I must narrate a few incidents in camp life. While we 
were yet in Camp Grant, at Mattoon, there was a social 
hop in the city. As the commander would not give the 
officers permit to attend, they went without permission. 
Soon the commander missed them. Calling me, he nar- 
rated to me the disregard of law and order as exhibited 
by said officers, and asked if I would go and arrest them 
and return them to camp. My reply was, “If you will 
permit me to select my men to aid in the job, I will do 
so.’’ Then he said, “Go and bring them, for they ought 
everyone to be in the guard house.” Selecting my squad, 
I proceeded to the city and, locating the dance, I divided 
my squad. One division coming up from the rear, and 
the other from the front, I, being in command of the 
front division, knocked at the door. 

My own dear lieutenant came running to me saying, 
“Jim, for God’s sake, go away and leave us alone.” I 
replied: “My orders are from headquarters, and are to 
bring every one of you to camp. Now you as a good 
soldier get your wraps and fall in and set a good example 
for others,” which he did. Then, ordering them to fall 
in two lines, I gave command, “Forward, march !” The 
guard fell to the calling out hay foot, straw foot, and all 
went as merry as a marriage bell. Reaching camp, as 
the colonel had said that they ought to be in the guard 
house, I marched them* up to that institution. Ordering 
the guard to step aside, I marched them in and went and 
reported to the commander. “Did you bring them?” he 
asked. “Yes,” I replied. Then he inquired where they 
were, and I answered, “You said that they ought to be 
in the guard house, and there is where we landed them.” 
Then he said: “In the guard house? That’s good enough 
for them.” 

He immediately went to the guard house and gave 
them a very severe reprimanding, ordering them to go 
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to his headquarters and make apologies for their bad 
deportment and give promise never to be guilty of 
breaking camp again without proper permission. Morn- 
ing came, and they all responded to the demand. Un- 
fortunately, one captain undertook to take vengeance on 
the sergeant that commanded that squad. On our first 
march, that sergeant was given command of the rear 
guard, and this captain fell back to defy and torment the 
sergeant. Seeing his disposition, the sergeant sent a 
messenger forward to the colonel, and soon the colonel 
was with the rear guard. Seeing the captain so out of 
place, he roared out at him saying: “You need not blame 
my sergeant for your return to camp at Mattoon. It was 
my orders, using him only as the instrument. I am the 
responsible party, and here you are out of your place 
abusing this sergeant who was doing his duty as I ex- 
pect him. Now, you go back to your place and never let 
me know of such deportment again.’’ 

But this man was anything but a good, efficient of- 
ficer, and soon left the service. His command was bet- 
tered by his going. 

I don’t think that this man lacked loyalty, but his head 
swelled and he imagined that General Grant was a pig- 
my compared to him. Some men overestimate them- 
selves, while many others underestimate themselves. 
We find it so in every walk of life. 

The Cheese Victory 

Another incident : When we started to Johnson’s island 
with the Confederate prisoners, being young in service, 
we neglected to draw sufficient rations for the full trip ; 
so, when we arrived at Indianapolis, we needed food. 
Making out a requisition, calling for the commissary de- 
partment, we found that they had none there, but they 
gave us a money order so we could buy from grocery 
stores for our supply. Our commander bought crackers, 
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bologna, coffee, sugar, and cheese. Soon we had a good 
fill, but in a few moments sickness was felt in every 
man's stomach that partook of the cheese. A discussion 
was had as to what made the men sick. The captain 
said it was not the cheese, so the boys urged the captain 
to try it, which he did ; but, lo ! the captain fell sick too. 
Then our company poet began to sing: 

*'We all went to Indianapolis where we got some cheese, 

And they all ate so much there of that they lost their 
ease. 

‘Oh, it's not the cheese that made you sick,' the captain 
did say. 

But, when he took a piece there on an old fork, 

He hadn’t swallowed it more than a minute till he began 
to hollo, ‘Hurrah for New York.’" 

I give these incidents showing how the boys even 
made fun of very dangerous experiments. 

On this trip to Bellefontaine, the people came out 
along our line of transportation shouting for the Union 
and the noble boys who were defending her, and their 
loyalty to us and our country cheered and nerved us on 
to the victory. The good letters we received from our 
dear home folks were a mighty factor in the final accom- 
plishment of our great task. 

Our final victory was not due alone to the army in the 
field, but to all the loyal hosts of our country, both North 
and South, for we had many noble allies even in the 
sunny South. East Tennessee was more intensely loyal 
than many places even in the North. In the final vic- 
tory, there was glory enough to crown every devoted 
patriot with an imperishable crown. Many noble ones 
died that the Union might live. Rest to their ashes and 
peace to their souls ! 

After New Year’s, 1863, at the time that the Lincoln 
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Emancipation Proclamation came into effect, many were 
dissatisfied, and some even went so far as to refuse duty, 
and others even deserted. At that time our colonel 
called a meeting of his command, and many were called 
on to express their views. When I was called on, I 
simply said that I had taken an oath to obey my superior 
officers, and Mr. Lincoln was commander-in-chief. He 
felt the necessity of the measure, and I said ‘‘Amen.” I 
further stated, if the negroes were to get their free- 
dom, “Arm them one and all and, if they need my gun, 
I am ready to give it to a Sambo.” I was willing for him 
td stop rebel bullets in my stead. After this council, 
there were no more questions about the negroes’ right 
to do some of the fighting, and our command had no 
trouble on that score, as Lincoln had given the Confed- 
erates one hundred days in which to lay down their arms 
and return to the Union. So it was they that freed the 
slaves and not we. 

Reason and loyalty ruled and reigned in oiir command. 
Our chaplain was a noble factor on all questions of right 
and devotion to the Union, and loved and cared for us 
boys in every possible way, and was a comfort to us all. 

Prohibition Order 

While yet at Jackson, Tennessee, we received a dispatch 
that General Keyes had entered Richmond. That was a 
signal for a tremenduous jollification. Soon the soldiers 
made a rush on the brigade commissary and rolled out 
three barrels of whisky. This brought down the fire and 
indignation of our colonel, who was commanding our 
brigade. Calling me to him he said : “Can’t you get the 
boys away from that whisky?” “No but I can get the 
whisky away from the boys.” He asked, “How,” “By 
running among them and turning the barrels over.” 
They had knocked the heads out of the barrels and were 
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hogging it down ; so, away I went, and rushed in among 
them and, seizing a barrel, turned it over, and from one 
to another until it was all spilt on the ground. My first 
act was not understood by the boys, but by the time I 
had them all overturned they caught on and were ready 
for my scalp. I dodged out so quickly that they did me 
no serious harm. Richmond was not taken, but the 
whisky was. The war went right on. 

Another incident: We first landed above Vicksburg 

at a place called Haynes Bluff, but soon were ordered to 
Snyder's Bluff, nearer both Jo>hnson and Pemberton. 
We had a very fine boy that was division buglelr, who, 
when we had located at this Bluff, saw a, tree that had 
been broken off some ten feet from the ground, and a 
limb had grown nearly straight out. He climbed this 
tree and was using its limbs for a gymnasium pole. In 
some way, he fell from one branch to another, and re- 
ceived a dreadful internal injury. The doctor said he 
had broken a blood vessel. Everything possible was be- 
ing done for him, but without hope. Late in the evening, 
we received word that Johnson's army was to move 
around us, cross the Yazoo river, form a junction with 
Dick Taylor, and take Millikin’s Bend where our sup- 
plies were. Then orders came for General Kimball to 
take his First and Third brigades and go by boat to Sa- 
tarita to defeat the scheme. We had loaded all our neces- 
sary outfit on the boat very late in the evening, and 
about 9:30 p.m. were ready to move to the boat. At 
this juncture, this dear bugler died. What could we 
do with our dead? Picks, shovels, and spades were all 
on the boat ; but we had to give him some sort of burial, 
so, lighting our old lantern, we proceeded to dig a grave 
with our bayonets, throwing the dirt out with our hands. 
As we had no box for 'his body, we wrapped him in his 
army blanket, placed him in this tomb, and said a prayer 
and moved to the boat. Every eye at headquarters was 
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wet with tears. On the way up the river that night, we 
wrote out the following poem : 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 

The sods with our bayonets turning; 

By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light. 

And our old lantern dimly burning. 

No, useless coffin enclosed his breast; 

Not in sheet or shroud we wound him ; 

But he lay like a soldier taking his rest. 

With his old army blanket around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we offered. 

And bitterly thought of the morrow; 

For the foe or stranger might tread over his head, 
And we far away on the river. 

But lightly they will talk of his spirit that’s gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him; 

But he will reck not a hair if they will let him 
sleep on 

In the grave where his comjrades hath laid him. 

This was read to the general and staff, when the dew- 
drops of sorrow fell from every eye. 

This poem was voluntary, but the one composed about 
the fall of Vicksburg was ordered by the general. 

When we dedicated our monuments at Vicksburg in 
1912, I went back to the old camp and tried to find the 
dear boy’s grave, but the body had been removed to the 
National cemetery and theire rests in an unknown grave. 
Ere he departed, he called for spiritual counsel, and John 
3:16 w^as shown to him and he said, “Lay that on my 
heart, for it’s God’s promise to my soul,” and went in 
peace. It seemed so easy to find the way of life on a 
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battlefield, for they were saving the Nation for God and 
humanity, and depended on God's help whether living 
or dying. 


General Grant 

While we were at Vicksburg, I learned much from 
General Grant just standing around listening, and my 
conviction was that the reason he was the flaming suc- 
cess was this : He could make a woirkable plan, and then 
put it into execution. He made a good plan and then he 
worked it, and he came around daily to see that his plan 
was duly worked out. In giving General Kimball his 
instructions, he remarked: ‘Tf Pemberton breaks out, 

it must be over these hills," and that was easy to see. 
Kimball had the key to the situation. 

One day, when Grant was making what he called the 
grand rounds, he dropped in on General Kimball and 
asked if So and So's regiments belonged to his division. 
Kimball replied, ‘"Yes." General Grant said, ‘T found 
some men from these regiments of youts out on Black 
river this morning eight miles from here." Kimball re- 
plied that he had ordered regimental commanders to 
comply with army regulations as to roll call, and Grant 
replied : 'T would have roll call every hour of the day, 

or have my men at their posts and ready for duty." 
Late that evening, these orders for roll call every hour of 
the day front four a.m. to ten p.m. were made. By ten 
p.m. that evening, orders had been written for each bri- 
gade, regiment, battery, and pioneer corps, twenty copies 
in all, and these must be delivered ere morning roll call. 
Being the confidential messenger, it fell to my lot to de- 
liver them, and it was a very dark and rainy nig'ht. I 
sure had a time, but by the aid of a lantern I finally suc- 
ceeded, ending my work about 3 :30. As I had to bring 
a receipt from every command delivered to, that made 
me much trouble and delay. The orders were enclosed 
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in large official envelopes, and one to every commander. 
I Avas instructed to deliver to a commander, and he 
should take the message out of the envelope and write 
on the envelope the day, hour, and minute received, and 
return the envelope to me, and I was to return it to my 
general commanding. All this red tape took much time. 

One officer commanding a company fell to cursing 
Kimball for issuing the order. General Grant, heading 
of it, ordered that captain before a court martial, and he 
was deprived of his command and two months’ pay taken 
from him. After the work at Vicksburg was done, we 
were ordered’ into another department and, when the 
date of muster came, this captain asked his regimental 
commander what he should do about that court martial 
order. He replied, “We are now in another department, 
and you muster as common and we will divide the sum,” 
and they did so. When the muster roll came to our 
headquarters, the adjutant general noticed the muster, 
then both these officers were hauled over the coals and 
they handed in their resignations rather than be dis- 
missed as dishonorable. Both were fairly good officers, 
but manhood had died in them and the army had no use 
for them. Kimball and Grant were full of forgiveness 
and, had these fellows confessed and made proper apol- 
ogies, restoration would have followed. They gave their 
honor and good name for the paltry sum of $300, but 
under it all was too much corn juice. 

Neither Shot Nor Hung 

When we were at Hariris Trestles, Tennessee, guard- 
ing railroads, our company was located here alone, and 
we boys took rather much liberty and would get out in 
the country and hunt squirrels. The captain issued or- 
ders, “No more of that,” but orders did not stop it fully. 
I wrote a song and put tune to it, and W. G. Cochran, 
G. W. Silvers and I, sang it? and we were pinched and 
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sent to the regimental headquarters with a sergeant in 
command. When we arrived, the sergeant went into 
our colonel’s quarters and stated our case. The colonel 
ordered us to his most august presence and inquired 
about both poet and poetry, which he then commanded 
us to sing, w*hich we did. Then our colonel stated that 
he had three propositions to make to us, and we might 
take our choice, be shot, hung, or take a drink of whisky. 
We all demurred on the shooting proposition, and said, 
“Let the! rebels do that if they can.” As to being hung, 
we were very ticklish about the neck. The colonel said 
he 'had plenty of rope to accommodate us all, but we said, 
“Colonel, we want you to live long and enjoy the role 
yourself.” So the boys demanded Old Black Bess, as 
he called his demijohn, to come forth, and we would try 
her power. After a wee trial, the colonel said : “Boys, 
go back to your company and be as good as possible, 
but, if you find that captain violating army regulations, 
report it to me and I will teach him to know his place 
and do his duty. “Well,” said one of the boys, “now 
we have to walk back that seven miles again as we had 
to walk up.” Then the colonel said, “Did he make you 
boys walk up?” “Yes,” said another. Then the colonel, 
turning to his adjutant said, “Give these boys transpor- 
tation back to Harris Trestles,” which he did ; but when 
the kids landed they were singing that beautiful song, 
and the captain remarked, “That colonel treats me with 

d d insolence.” Soon he resigned and returned to 

his home, letting a very capable and competent man take 
his command. 

A bad officer makes unruly men ; but most of our of- 
ficers were kind and considerate, and the men loved them 
as they would a good father, and were ready to obey 
any reasonable command. 

Once a captain, the company being alone, issued a 
command that every man must be in line at morning 
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roll call dressed as for duty. One of the boys was a little 
late one morning, and the captain ordered him on extra 
duty, but he objected, saying, ‘‘Captain, you were absent 
at roll call and it’s you that must do extra duty.” He 
refused, but an appeal was made to the colonel, and the 
colonel' said, “Captain, do you belong to Company A?” 
He replied, “Yes.” Then you must attend your own roll 
calk So the captain and that boy had to build a slop 
sink for the company. 

After that, all were out at roll call and as loyal as Old 
Abe himself. 

Now, something about the morality of the army : Many 
men lived even better lives in the a’rmy than they did at 
home. It is true that some degenerated, but many im- 
proved. We had song books given us by the Sanitary 
Commission, and Bibles too. 

Religious Work 

Many that were Christ’s followers at home organized 
Christian Union bands, had Sunday service conducted 
by our chaplain. In camp, many regiments had their 
prayer-meetings. We always could tell when Sunday 
came, as that day was our time for regimental inspection. 
When that hour came, every soldier had to put on his 
best bib and tucker, and accoutrements must be in prime 
shape. Once on inspection my pard and I had every- 
thing in apple-pie order but, as we had only one change 
of garments, we hid our dirty clothes under our bunk 
and put some straw in our knapsacks to make them look 
good and full. The inspector passed me O. K. He did 
not ask me to open my knapsack. When he came to my 
pard, he ordered him to open his knapsack, and when he 
saw the straw he roared out, “Here, take this soldier to 
the guard house,” and away he went. When the com- 
rades got by the colonel’s tent, he halted and called the 
colonel and told him how it was. Then the colonel said. 
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'‘Keep him behind my tent till inspection is done/’ and 
after that he was permitted to go to his quarters. After 
that, we all shot shy of straw filling in our knapsacks. 
We had to live and learn, and sometimes we learned 
very fast. 

In the winter of ’63 and the first of ’64, we had a great 
protracted meeting at Little Rock. Even up to thou- 
sands were converted, and it all started from a poor 
drinking man who, when he got full, always wanted 
some one to pray for him. One day a comrade thought 
what was in this man when he was sober came out when 
he was drinking, and offered prayer for him. In the 
meantime, he was converted and was cured of his drunk- 
enness and became a good soldier both for Christ and 
his country. 

Another incident that happened at Vicksburg was 
after the surrender there. Many from Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Missouri, and northern Arkansas had had enough 
of the war and were ready to quit and return home. As 
I floated around among them, I found many in this con- 
dition of mind. Reporting the fact to the general, he or- 
dered me to congregate them and, if they wished to take 
the oath of allegiance to the old flag, and go home and 
abide by the law, they would be permitted to do so. 
Between 4,000 and 6,000 accepted. 

Among them was one who wanted to go home but not 
take that iron-clad oath. He was a great, husky fellow, 
with lungs like bellows. He proposed that, if he could 
not out-yell any man in the Union army, he would walk 
home, but if he did the biggest yelling Uncle Sam was 
to( give him transportation. We thought that we had 
him, for we had a boat with a whistle that was similar to 
the human voice, and thought it could beat him. So we 
repaired to the boat landing and urged him to yell, but 
he said, "Let the Yank yell first.” Finally we did, and 
then asked him to yell, but he said it must be two best 
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out of three efforts, and for the Yank to yell again, which 
he did. When Johnnie was called, he put his thumbs 
under his arms and said, ‘T can beat that but I don’t 
want to strain my lungs.” Finally, he took the oath, 
and went home to be a good, loyal boy. 

Potato Diggers 

Another incident that occurred when we were on the 
Arkansas expedition : Lieutenant Colonel Beardsley was 
in command of the regiment. The Confederates had 
moved their negroes from near our lines along the Mis- 
sissippi river to the center of the State of Arkansas, and 
were raising supplies for their army. We came to one 
of those large farms, say 10,000 acres, at least 500 acres 
in sweet potatoes, and, as we approached this field, the 
colonel yelled, ‘‘Keep in rank, every mother’s son of 
you,” but, when we were well up to the patch, he yelled, 
“By the right flank into the potato patch.” The boys 
gladly obeyed, and he said, “Now, a hill apiece, and fall 
in again.” This was the way that the 126th Illinois in- 
fantry got the name of being great foragers. It was said 
that they could kill and skin a hog and never lose a step. 
Be that as it may, they were real handy boys at anything 
called on to do. This, regiment never faltered nor failed 
in any duty it was called to perform. As to drill and army 
discipline, it was the equal of any regiment in the divi- 
sion, for it had many men of great culture and refine- 
ment that were competent for any task. Our lieutenant 
colonel was considered the best field marshal in the 
army. Our colonel was adjutant of the 4th Ohio in the 
Mexican war, and fallowed a business life from his re- 
turn till he took command of our regiment. He was 
revenue collector under President Grant, and was 
esteemed and respected by all that knew him. Many 
years ago, he answered the last roll call. At the funeral, 
I delivered the oration on his military history. 
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There were hundreds in the ranks as competent to 
lead us as those in command, but we were saving a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the people. 
Our last reunion was at Vicksburg, Mississippi, when 
we had there a reunion of the Blue and the Gray, and we 
surely had a delightful time talking over our work dur- 
ing the seige. J. H. Crowder was chosen commander of 
the organization, and T. J. Murphy adjutant. There are 
yet living about forty members of the organization, scat- 
tered from the Atlantic to the Pacific, but most are gone. 

On fame’s eternal camping ground. 

Their silent tents are spread. 

While glory guards the solemn round, 

The bivouac of our noble dead. 

Foraging 

A number of times I was out in charge of a, foraging 
party. No man can keep watch on everything and every- 
body in the gang, and often there would be some chick- 
ens or pigs killed and slipped into some of the wagons. 
I could not find out who did the handy work, and in fact 
I did not care to catch my own comrades. I never tried 
to get a comrade into trouble, but someone from the 
neighborhood where we had been foraging would come 
in and report on my party. The commander then would 
call me up for inquiry about the affair, but I always was 
ignorant. A thing that I did not want to see I would not 
see. One time the general asked me why I did not see 
these things. I replied that I had no eyes in the back 
of my head and, if they took anything I did not see them 
do it. Another time, I told the general that my eyes 
got so weary that I had to close them and let them rest. 
I never would allow them to take anything that they did 
not need to eat, nor would I allow wanton destruction 
of private property. That was another question. Prop- 
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erty that was used to manufacture goods for the enemy 
surely went the way of the flames. 

There were many reasons for foraging, but it was done 
mostly for our animals ; but, when the enemy got be- 
tween us and our supplies, then we foraged for the men 
of the army. 

I deemed that everything, both North and South, be- 
longed to the Government and, as we were in its employ, 
we had a right to anything that we really needed. I 
could take it without even a conscientious pang and ap- 
propriate it for the good of the country and its defenders. 
As to what we gave them in return for their goods, we 
gave them orders on the Government and, on proof of 
their loyalty, they would be compensated for their goods. 
Long after the war, some people in the Southern States 
had got my name and address and sent for me to come 
down to get them compensation, sending me transpor- 
tation both ways. I went down and they had a scheme 
whereby they would get many thousand dollars. They 
treated me so very fine in every respect, feasted, petted, 
and praised me above words to portray, and finally came 
to the proposition that, if I signed their call and it was 
paid, I should get a fine financial feather in my cap. 

I replied : 'T happen to have taken care of my book, 

and I have a memorandum of everything I received of 
you people, and noted the reply of every one of you when 
I asked what you would received for your goods. That 
reply was, ‘Nothing but Richmond money.’ ” Then 
they said, “We lost our servants, and there is no other 
way for us to be compensated for them.” I replied, 
“Two of my brothers died to save this country.” Next 
morning, I took the north-bound train. Reaching home, 
I made a statement of my call and experience and for- 
warded my book to Washington. As to what settlement 
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was made, I never learned. But the Southern people 
really deserved better than they received, for they were 
forced into rebellion by the leaders. We suffered the 
loss of our men, but they suffered the loss of men and 
devastation of their entire country. Many would have 
starved had not Uncle Sam cared for them, and our care 
for them did much to bring them back to the old flag. 
Quite a few men in the South were intensely loyal to the 
Nation, and gladly received us and joined us in our ef- 
forts to restore peace and happiness to their distracted 
country. But now they are all glad the Union was saved 
and we have one country and one flag. 

While we were at Vicksburg in the seige, our feed for 
division headquarters ran very short, and the quarter- 
master was sent out with the detail to do some foraging 
for corn and hay for our horses and mules. We pro- 
ceeded over Black river, where we found both corn and 
hay and, while the detail was loading the feed, we ran in- 
to the garden and found some very strange and yet good 
fruit. I filled my haversack with it and, as I came out of 
the garden, I met the quartermaster and said, ‘‘Captain, 
I have found some peaches that have skins on them like 
apples,’’ and he said, “Crowder, they are apricots.” They 
were the first I ever had seen. They surely were good, 
and I observed that the general ate of my apricots the 
same as if they had been picked from his own tree. In 
one of the cribs where we got corn, we found a keg of 
powder; but the fuse in some way had been detached or 
we would have gotten a very good blowing up. Powder 
and corn all went to our camp, and all was used against 
those who had placed them there. Man proposes but 
God disposes. 
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Dangerous Scouting 

While division headquarters were located at Duvall’s 
'Bluffs, we had a scout and guide that came to us in the 
fall of 1863. He had been conscripted into the Confed- 
erate army, but by volunteering he and several of his 
neighbors would be excused from the draft. They all 
counted it disgraceful to be drafted. So they made the 
company and he was elected lieutenant, and he made an 
excuse to go to his home to fix up home affairs so as to 
leave his family in comfort. Instead of going home and 
returning, he skipped to the Yankee army and accepted 
the job of guide and scout for our army, in which posi- 
tion he did us very valuable service. When the general 
called him, it was by formal letter, and I often did such 
work. Time sped on, and in the fall of 1882 I was as- 
signed to pastoral work at Shiloh church, in Dewitt 
county, Illinois. At my first visit, I noticed a man tak- 
ing more than ordinary inspection of the man in the pul- 
pit, and at the close of service he approached me and 
asked if I was a Union soldier. I said, ‘"Yes.” ‘‘And 
was you not with division headquarters at Duvall’s 
Bluffs and sat at the south side of that business table 
and did some of the writing?” I replied in the affirm- 
ative. He said : “I thought so. I know your face but 

never had your name ; but I have papers at my home up 
here of which you was the penman.” Then I spoke my 
name and he said. “I am Hendrix, the scout.” 

After we left there for home, he had to leave there for 
the good of his health, and stay away if he wished to 
live on. In a few years, he went back, but he got orders 
to leave there within twenty-four hours. He had large 
land interests there which he wished to dispose of, but 
it was go or die, and he preferred to live on rather than 
die for a few hundred acres of Arkansas land. So for his 
country’s sake he lost it, but he had worked and so man- 
aged that he had half a section of very fine Illinois soil. 
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It does many of those Southerners lots of good to 
abuse men of their own State who dared to help save 
the Nation, thosej who staked their lives and all their 
earthly possessions in the conflict. We surely did ap- 
preciate such men as dared to join in saving Old Glory. 
Cheers for them that yet live, and tears for our noble 
dead. This Mr. Hendrix was a very loyal man, and 
reared a large and noble family, full of patriotism and 
piety. 

Soon after the Confederates took Holly Springs, they 
threatened Grand Junction, and our colonel was ordered 
to send them a company to help hold the place. Com- 
pany A was detailed to go. It was pouring down rain. 
We had not been given gun, blanket, or ponchos, and, 
though we put on our overcoats and even doubled our 
woolen blankets and folded them around our shoulders, 
the rain' came through and we were wet to the hide ere 
we got there; for it was an eight-mile march and that 
on the railroad track, passing over many trestle works, 
with chances to fall through to land thirty feet below. 
The only times that we could see our way was when 
lightning lighted up the rails. 

Lighting the Landscape 

Landing at Grand Junction about midnight, we were 
ordered tO' take our position on the depot platform and 
watch for the enemy; but, as our captain was an old 
man, I said to the commander : ''Will you take our cap- 
tain with you where he can dry off? I will stay with 
our men.” This was done, and soon after we took our 
position the rain ceased and a northerner came with 
wind as cold as north could blow. I knew that, clothed 
in wet garments, pneumonia would follow and death 
would sure catch some of us; so I found some old pine 
boxes under the depot, and a few rods away were some 
six cords of engine wood. I said, "Boys, about a dozen 
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of you go under the platform and break up boxes and 
make each of you a good torch and set that wood on fire/' 
In half an hour, we had a fine fire and blazes mounting 
some twenty feet high. The commander, seeing this, 
came bolting down, red headed, and demanded. ‘‘What 
do you mean by this ?" I replied : “I am caring for these 
wet soldiers, wet to the hide. In this awful, cold wind, 
they will all be ready for the hospital by morning. Col- 
onel, we must take care of the men, and they will take 
care of both us and our country." The captain was with 
him and he said to the colonel, “The boy is right, these 
men must be dried or die from exposure." Then the 
colonel said, “About four in the morning, send out two 
men on each of these two roads to spy out that the 
enemy don’t surprise our camp." I said it would be 
done. So, as we were sitting around the fire drying our 
clothes, I said, “If I should be sent on the spy business, 
I would find a barn or cotton gin and touch it off." 
When the boys were sent, they found some old build- 
ings, and in some way they illuminated all the country 
around, and this little protection aroused that colonel. 
Hastening down, he said, “Who ordered those buildings 
set on fire." I replied: “Nobody; they have sense enough 
to do it without being told. Can’t you see if the John- 
nies come between them and us we can fill them full of 
shot holes? Besides, Colonel, when our beloved friends 
come, it is meet and proper to illuminate and give them 
a fine reception." Then the boys began to talk in sup- 
port of my ideas, saying they were there to take care of 
themselves and their country. Then the colonel said, 
“You boys are good at taking snuff and I must do the 
sneezing." He seemed to be fully satisfied. Care and 
comfort must be given soldiers if they are to be effective, 
and, when they see that their officers are doing all they 
can, the boys appreciate it and would die for such leaders. 

No battle was brought on, but the enemy moved on 
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and many followed. The enemy’s mission was to raid 
through our lines, ca,pture all they could, tear up our 
railroads, destroy our supplies, and make the country so 
destitute that we could not stay in it. But we stayed 
and they had to go. 

Siege of Vicksburg 

We closed in on the city of Vicksburg May 18, and on 
the 19th made an assault, but were repulsed. We again 
stormed their works the 22nd, and again were repulsed 
with fearful loss. Then we settled down for a regular 
siege, which lasted for forty-eight days with no relief to 
any command. During every day, we kept up a con- 
stant firing from six in the morning until five in the 
evening. We would then get our suppers and have a 
little breathing spell, during which our bands would 
discourse music, after which the gun boats and mortars 
would glide down in front of the city and bombard them 
the entire night in order to keep them from breaking out 
at night. In this way we rocked them to sleep, mother, 
rocked ’em to sleep. 

Just think of it! In those trenches forty-eight days 
and nights, and no relief I Not like the World war, two 
days in and out for rest! No wonder our boys were re- 
duced to invalids. But the great victory came at last. 
There was more glory and boundless joy than we were 
able to consume or absorb. 

“Home Sweet Home!” 

I remember one evening, when the music started at 
Grant’s headquarters, they played “Hail, Columbia” ; 
and at Sherman’s, “Red, White, and Blue” ; at Logan’s, 
“Rally Round the Flag, Boys”; and, at McPherson’s, 
“Home, ‘ Sweet Home.” The Johnnies were playing 
“Dixie,” and the “Bonnie Blue Flag.” Soon all the bands 
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had ceased except McPherson's, and it kept on playing 
''Home, Sweet Home.” Then all the bands on both sides 
of the works joined in and ^11 played "Home. Sweet 
Home.” McPherson's band struck a chord that was 
.heartily responded to by every heart on either side of 
the works. These were times that tried men's souls, and 
we left many sleeping there with the flag. Yes, they 
had crossed the cloudy river to the mansions of the 
blest, where the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest. They died that our country might 
live. 

A delightful incident occurred at Memphis, Tennessee. 
I was there awaiting a boat to return to my command, 
and was loitering around passing the dreary hours watch- 
ing and waiting for the boat to arrive, when a middle- 
aged woman came on the scene and asked, "When does 
the Luminary come in?” I remarked that I did not know 
but that the bulletin board would tell us. We went to 
the board and it announced 3 :30 p.m. Then she inquired, 
"What time is it now?” Looking at my watch, I said 
two p.m. In a very few minutes she returned and in- 
quired, "What time is it now?” I told her forty minutes 
to three, and then she said, "Excuse me, I have a son that 
is returning to his mother on that boat,” and went on to 
say that he was a loyal son to his country and. to avoid 
being drafted into the Rebel army, he went to South 
America to keep out of their grasp; but "After you 
Yankees came, I wrote him and told him of the fact, and 
his reply was, 'Mother, I am coming home to live with 
you till I die.' ” She seemed to be very nervous and kept 
pacing up and down the Wharf. Soon, she asked the 
time of day again, and I replied, "twenty till three.” 
Then she said, "Won't you look down the river and see 
if she is coming?” There were no signs, and soon she 
requested me to look again, but no sign. In a few mo- 
ments, she asked me to look again, which I did, and told 
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her that I could see steam or smoke rising from some 
vessel, but could not find a name. In a few seconds, the 
boat heaved around the bend, and I could see her fore- 
castle and noticed bright golden letters as follows : 
L-u-m-i-n-a-r-y. Then she cried “That’s it!” and her 
face beamed with joy and delight, and she grew more 
joyous every moment, clapping her hands and jumping 
up and down. When the boat was siding up to the land- 
ing, her ecstacy increased and, when the gang plank was 
thrown out for the deck hands to go ashore with the 
cable, the son came rushing down the plank and mother 
and son fell into each other’s arms and both wept for 
joy. “Mother, I am home to stay.” This boy’s father 
and brother were drafted into the Confederate army and 
had to die for the lost cause. 

Boys, won’t it be grand, when our last victory is won 
in Christ’s name, to go home on the old Luminary of 
Salvation. She is making her trips daily, and those gone 
on before will be at the heavenly landing to welcome us 
all home and to enjoy an everlasting reunion. 
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VICKSBURG AND ITS PARKS 

V ICKSBURG is located on the east bank of the Mis- 
issippi river, and is half way between New 
Orleans and Memphis. The Yazoo river empties 
into the Mississippi just above Vicksburg. 

It is said that Rome is built on seven hills, and Vicks- 
burg on a thousand hills. The highest lines of these 
hills commence south and east of the mouth of the 
Yazoo, and extend four miles to the southwest, and 
then return to the Mississippi river, forming a horse 
shoe. The city is the frog in the middle. The hand of 
nature did more for this place than for any other fortress 
on this continent, and the hand of the Confederacy did 
no little things there. The Confederates had 227 regi- 
ments and batteries inside the fortress, and 210 on the 
outside commanded by Johnston. In this mighty for- 
tress there were 180 cannon, 60,000 muskets, and 80,- 
000 men to resist the Union forces; so it was the big 
job of the great war to capture this stronghold. But 
we had the right man in the person of General Grant to 
plan and lead us. He had a host of other good generals 
under him, so he first deemed it best to divide his 
army in two divisions, and send one down the Missis- 
sippi river, led by General Sherman, with all the gun 
boats to escort and aid Sherman, and General Grant 
would lead the great land forces to the rear of the city, 
starting from LaGrange. After gathering nearly 2,000,- 
000 rations and all other field supplies at Holly Springs, 
Mississippi, he moved off toward Oxford, and was mak- 
ing fine headway for his desired destination when a 
mishap befell him. The Confederate cavalry moved 
around him, dashed into Holly Springs, captured the 
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place, and burned all his supplies. This being in the 
winter, and fearing to try the experiment of living off 
the enemies’ country, he had to return to Holly Springs, 
and then to Memphis. 

Sherman’s Misfortune 

It is generally supposed that this great calamity befell 
us from not leaving a better man in command at Holly 
Springs; but this was not all the gall that fell into our 
cup, for Sherman, always prompt and true, went on and 
made landing at Chickasaw bridge, and engaged the 
enemy, supposing we were at the back door of the city, 
ready to knock down the door and walk in. Sherman 
and his brave boys had it all alone, and, after trying 
to get a good hold and a position in the dismal swamps, 
he found mortal man could not endure such awful death 
and destruction as befell him there; so, he retired to his 
boats and returned up the river. They pitched into 
Arkansas Post, and in two days reduced it and took 
it with 8,000 prisoners and sixty cannon. 

This fortress was on the south bank of the Arkansas 
river, and in the state of Arkansas. So ended our first 
effort for Vicksburg. 

Soon General Grant ran down the river to see his 
chum, Sherman, and after long consultation they con- 
cluded to try other plans, so it was cut and try from 
that time until March 29, 1863. 

As Cyrus dug around Babylon, so we took the thought 
to dig a trench west of Vicksburg, and call the water 
away from the city, and on this man-made river pass 
down below her deadly batteries. Our leaders called 
all the army that could be spared from other places, and 
every regiment was given one hundred feet of the canal 
to dig. Soon the dirt began to fly, and it kept flying 
until the water drove us out before we had it deep 
enough for boats ; but our work went on in this canal 
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till in 1876 the river fell into this canal and left the city 
a dry land town. Recently, Uncle Sam spent $1,000,000 
calling the water back to the city. 

Now, as to that army that destroyed Grant's sup- 
plies at Holly Springs : It was followed by minor de- 
tachments of Grant's army clear up to Fort Donelson, 
and then it went to help Bragg and fight against our 
army of the Cumberland. This accounts for its ending, 
and our second trial to possess Vicksburg. 

Third Effort at Vicksburg 

Our third effort was to find a way down the Yazoo 
river by the way of the Yazoo pass. Accordingly, Gen- 
eral Grant ordered us to cut the levee six miles below 
Helena, Arkansas, and let the waters of the Mississippi 
river flow into the Yazoo pass, and from there into the 
Yazoo river, and from the high grounds of that river 
we could move to the rear of the city. So the waters 
were turned on, and the effort persistently made; but 
the country was so flat that only a small piece of land 
was found, and that well fortified and held by the en- 
emy ; and they, having out sharp-shooters, soon brought 
us to a halt, and a battle from boats, fort, and trees fol- 
lowed. Our gunboat was disabled, and some forty of 
our number were killed or wounded; so we returned 
to the Father of Waters to try again, for our army kept 
very busy. The name of the fort where we had the 
racket was Pemberton, named after the Confederate com- 
mander in Vicksburg. 

Grant said we must get into the Yazoo below this 
rebel fort, and he tried the Steels Bayou route next. 
This bayou connects with Black bayou, this bayou with 
Deer Creek, and that with Rolling Fork, Rolling Fork 
with the Big Sunflower, and this river empties into 
the Yazoo about ten miles above Haines bluff. 

On March 14, Admiral Porter found a possible pass- 
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way, but the farther we went the more obstructions we 
met, fallen timber and great overhanging limbs; but, 
just as we were emerging from all these hazards in na- 
ture, we found the enemy in strong force and so well 
posted we were not able to dislodge them, and an all- 
day battle followed. As these waterways were so nar- 
row, we came near losing our entire fleet, and, but for 
the arrival of the infantry, would have done so. A re- 
turn was ordered, and all who were engaged in this 
last effort were glad to find themselves living and out of 
danger the next day. So ended our fourth effort to get 
in the rear of Vicksburg. 

Slipping By Vicksburg 

At the end of all these earnest trials the newspapers 
began to lampoon us, and indicate that Vicksburg was 
only a small apple hanging on a limb only four feet 
high, and that any ordinary child could pick it. After 
March 20, some of our boys stole a canoe, and at night 
floated down below the Rebel river batteries and passed 
all danger safely, so they thought to try sending a few 
make-believe boats down, which was done with good 
success. 

Then General Grant counseled Admiral Porter, our 
chief of the navy, and he said we could run these bat- 
teries and transfer our base of action to below Vicks- 
burg, and reach the rear of the city via Grand gulf, 
Raymond, and Jackson. 

Grant said, 'TPs a go,’’ so Porter fixed us boats as 
best he could, protecting the boilers with hay and cot- 
ton, and hiding the fires of all the furnaces. On April 
16, at ten p. m., they lifted anchor and started in single 
file down the river in front of Rebel batteries. Seven 
war boats and three transports were in this hazardous 
expedition, and the transports were towing barges with 
our supplies in them. Most of the boats were manned by 
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volunteers from the army, and they were chiefly from 
Logan’s division, for he had men fitted for every call- 
ing. On and on they floated till fully half way down, 
when all the hill and water batteries opened on us, strik- 
ing all our boats several times. They did not injure the 
naval vessels, but they plugged a hole in the transport, 
Henry Clay, below the water line and our boys had to 
leave it. Finally, a hot shot from the enemy set her on 
fire and she burned to the water’s edge. All in all, it 
was a glorious feat, and soon the army marched down on 
the western bank of the river, and all met near Grand 
gulf, from whence the boats conveyed the army to the 
east side of the river. The boats and batteries then 
opened on Grand gulf, and soon Old Glory waved over 
it. This was April 30. Then on we went to Port Gib- 
son, McClernard leading. Nearing the town, the Rebel 
general, Bowen, opened on us, and soon fearful thunders 
of war were heard, and all present had a taste of battle. 
With great skill. Grant ordered the battle, and at eve- 
ning the victory was ours, and our flag floated over the 
town the next morning. 

This Bowen is the man who, on July 3, appeared 
with a flag of truce on Vicksburg. 

On to Jackson 

Ere we could leave Port Gibson, we had a bridge to 
build over a smart river to get to Raymond., On the 
morning of May 3, early, too, we moved on the main 
road, and soon found it forked, one branch going to 
Vicksburg and the other to Raymond; and that the 
enemy we licked at Raymond returned to Vicksburg. 
We thought we would follow them, but Grant wished 
to keep Johnston and Pemberton separated and defeat 
them in detail ; so on to Raymond we went. This was 
May 7, for there was a few days’ halt to await the com- 
ing of Sherman, who had remained to appear to attack 
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Vicksburg from the Yazoo side. He did his part well, 
for he held Pemberton there until we had a solid foot- 
ing below the city. Then he hustled to join Grant in 
the field. Soon the move was for Jackson, but we met 
the enemy at Raymond and had a sharp encounter, 
Logan and McPherson leading. Then on we went for 
Jackson. At this time, Pemberton was on our left 
with 50,000 men, and Johnston at our right with 30,000, 
and we had to give up our line of supplies and trust to 
providence for our rations. 

On May 14, every able man in the army headed at a 
lively pace for Jackson, which was only fifteen miles dis- 
tant. Soon a red-hot battle was on, but a flank move- 
ment made by Sherman compelled the enemy to retreat. 

Here all the State property fell into our hands. As 
we could not use it, fire consumed it all. 

From this great and splendid victory we had to rush 
our return, for Pemberton, with his mighty army, was 
coming from Vicksburg, and soon we had to meet him ; 
but, as Blair’s army was held twenty miles in the rear 
of the Jackson fight, it placed him near the approach- 
ing enemy. Very soon Grant had every trooper headed 
west, and, early on the morning of the 16th, the awful 
battle of Champion Hill took place, and both sides were 
determined to win. First one side would yield a point 
and then the other, but the arrival of McArthur’s divi- 
sion on the scene caused the enemy to move to the rear, 
and move quickly. This was an awful slaughter, and we 
had to follow the enemy over Black river and leave 
our dead and wounded to be cared for by the enemy. 

At Black river another sharp battle was pulled off. I 
will not detail the losses of any of these battles. 

We were on the west side of Black river, and burned 
the bridges over it to keep Johnston off; so, when we 
invested the city, we were between two great armies and 
had two fronts. We were soon shoveling dirt two ways. 
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part to keep Pemberton in, and part to keep Johnston 
out. 

We soon had supplies for our army from the Yazoo 
river. The old Cracker line is now known in the Na- 
tional park as Sherman's avenue, which I will describe 
a little farther on. 


Investing the City 

On May 18, the investment was fully made, and on 
the 19th the first assault was made on the enemy's works, 
which resulted in a failure to take them. A council of 
war was held and it was decided to try them again on 
the 22nd. Scaling ladders were made, and, with every 
man ready, every battery opened at ten a. m. A most 
desperate assault was made. All moved forward, and 
some even got into their outer works, but had no sup- 
port and had to retire and lay a regular siege, which 
commenced on the 23rd. 

General Grant ordered all non-combatants out of the 
city, including women and children, but they declined 
to go. Our general made a call for more men, and 
Kimball's division of the 26th corps arrived June 1. 
Herren's division, 13th corps, arrived on the 6th, and 
Parker's 9th corps on the 9th. All these divisions, 
and also all the cavalry were placed under the immedi- 
ate command of Sherman. As Grant had only field 
artillery, he was in great need of some heavy siege guns, 
so Admiral Porter took some of the heavy guns from 
his gunboats and sent them to Grant for field use, and 
Porter took the water side of the city, to watch and 
hold it, and Grant and Sherman the land side. 

Porter made some mortars and placed them on barges, 
and they and the fleet went down by night, and tossed 
bombs into the city every night to keep the enemy from 
forming and breaking out. These mortars were home- 
made affairs, made of logs three feet long, with heavy 
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iron bands about them, and a mouth put on them like a 
kettle. Powder enough was put into one to throw the 
bomb into the enemy’s camp, and the fuse was cut 
so short that it would burst upon alighting, thus de- 
stroying everything near it. 

Grant’s artillery was put in the most useful places, 
and from 400 to 600 yards from the enemy’s lines and 
heavy forts. The infantry camped in ravines and val- 
leys, and out of range of the Rebel guns; but our in- 
fantry’s place of work was between those two heavy 
lines of artillery, some making tunnels, some mines, and 
some building trenches, forts, and individual rifle pits. 
These were made as follows: In the darkest nights, 
men would go out two and two, and would be ordered to 
go ten or twenty rods nearer the enemy’s works than 
before. One couple would dig a hole or trench in the 
ground, throwing the dirt towards the enemy, making 
their trench seven or eight feet long and two or three 
feet wide, and, when morning came, would be like 
prairie dogs sticking their heads out. On first sight of 
a Rebel, our guns would fire, so in early dawn we could 
see them before they observed us, and from this cause 
they had to keep out of sight. 

Hand to Hand Work 

The Confederates’ only thought seemed to be to lift 
us out of these pits, so they commenced to throw hand 
grenades at us. Our boys would hurl them back in- 
stantly, and often they would burst as they passed into 
the fort. At last, Logan’s men got their mine under 
Fort Hill and touched her off. The earth shook, and 
the fort was blown up, and a rush was made by two 
regiments for the opening; but the Rebels anticipated 
our work, and were in great readiness for us. Their 
big guns were turned on us, and deadly shot was rained 
by their infantry. They also cast their hand grenades 
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at us, and death and destruction were thicker than flies 
in Egypt ; so, bleeding and torn, we passed back to cover. 
Time went on, the Northern press yelling: '‘Grant is 
no good; put him, out.’^ But old Abe knew who was 
good, so we were not disturbed. But it was fearful to 
lie all those long, hot days in those horrid, hot rifle 
pits. I can taste it yet. We were sunburnt and sun 
roasted till it took an effort to tell what race we be- 
longed to. 

Tables Turn 

That part of the army commanded by Sherman was 
watching the Rebel General Johnston and his 30,000 
men, and these two leaders were playing chess on the 
hills north and east of Vicksburg. To look at these 
hills, one would think the Divine architect had sown 
that entire country to hills and they had produced a 
hundred fold. It was hills, hills, and then more hills, 
and so numerous, and so high and steep, it was a fear- 
ful thing to handle a large army there to great advan- 
tage; but the man bossing the job for Uncle Sam was a 
flanker, and more than a match for Johnston. In every 
move he made, Sherman would head him off. Once he 
thought he would cross the Yazoo river at Satarcia, 
and the Rebel general, Dick Taylor, coming from the 
west, would meet him at Millikin’s bend and capture 
that place and cut off our supplies. But Uncle Billy was 
up to Confederate snuff and sent the gun boats and two 
brigades of Kimball’s division up the Yazoo river on 
boats, and the cavalry by land, so, when the morning 
of the 6th of June dawned, we were in his front. The 
fleet opened fire on them, and the infantry landed under 
fire and moved out to battle, with the cavalry on our 
right flank. Our townsman, J. P. McCord, was in that 
brigade, and the enemy fell back to a village called 
Mechanicsville, to decoy our General Kimball out and 
scoop us ; but Kimball happened to be the man that 
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licked Bob Lee at Antietam, and was a sage in war as 
well as medicine; so, he maneuvered his army so as to 
get the aid of the fleet, and in a short time Johnston's 
kite was falling, though he had 30,000, and our men 
numbered only 6,000. We buried our dead and put the 
wounded on the boats, and at ten o'clock that night we 
moved carefully down the valley ; but at dawn we found 
Johnston was on the hills just east of us and wanting a 
scrap. Our batteries opened on them, our infantry like- 
wise, and soon they broke and the cavalry charged to 
help them hurry away. Then on down the valley we 
hustled till we had aid from the 9th corps, and soon the 
enemy failed to love or lick us either. 

This was a hot day, and some three hundred of our 
men suffered sunstroke. Some died there and others 
later, and five men at Kimball's headquarters, all sun- 
struck. Only the writer is now living, the only survivor 
of the entire 2nd division staff. 

Negotiations 

Johnston moved off to the east and north, and was in 
so much love and sympathy for Pemberton that he kept 
passing sweet messages of love to him saying, ‘‘Be brave, 
Honey, for I am coming," In all those letters he never 
set the wedding day. On the first of July, the man who 
bore it was captured, and the sweet epistle fell into 
Grant's hands. The day set by Johnston was July 7, 
1863. From then on, every man of the Union army was 
ready to see the wedding feast ; but it never came, for 
on July 3 Pemberton fell sweet on Grant and wanted 
so much to see him he even dressed his forts in white, 
and sent one Bowen, and he too carried a flag of white 
to see if Grant would be kind enough to condescend to 
entertain Confederate company. Grant answered, “Yes," 
and Pemberton came dressed in his finest regimentals, 
and Grant had on only his recreation suit. We all knew 
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at once Grant was in no flexible mood, so they coldly 
parted, and it was a hot day too. But that man Bowen 
did not like to see the sparking match end so soon, so 
he said to J. A. Smith, ‘‘Can’t we arrange for a Grant 
and Pemberton tea party this afternoon at three or four 
o’clock?” - That offer seemed so nice that it was agreed 
to. They met only a little distance south of Fort Hills 
and near Pemberton’s works. Grant told Pemberton 
what must be done, but no permanent agreement was 
made; but we all left off firing, and many of the boys 
from both sides met between our works and talked. One 
Johnnie said, “Yank, what are you doing?” And he 
said, “I am guarding Rebel prisoners and compelling 
them to lodge and feed themselves.” Another said, “Are 
you Yanks expecting rabbit for dinner tomorrow?” And 
the Yank said, “Yes.” The Johnnie replied, “Better 
catch your rabbit before you cook and eat it.” But 
we were sure we would have the rabbit in the morning. 

The Surrender 

The night of July 3 ever will be remembered. Sup- 
per was enjoyed, and we of the outside felt in a jubilant 
mood and talked much of the morrow, for it was in us 
to go into Vicksburg at all hazards. If they should sur- 
render, very well; if not, we would take it by storm. 
As the sun was setting, our bands began to play, and 
soon war music was heard on both sides. At General 
Grant’s headquarters, “Hail, Columbia,” at Sherman’s, 
“Star Spangled Banner,” at McClernard’s, “Red, White, 
and Blue,” and over the works the Johnnies played 
“Dixie” and “Bonnie Blue Flag.” As all these bands 
finished their pieces, the band at General Mc- 
Pherson’s headquarters started up that grand old 
tune, “Home, Sweet Home.” As if by a given 
signal, all the bands on both sides joined in, and it was 
“Home, Sweet Home” to a farewell, and all the soldiers 
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of both armies cheered and cheered, for we all felt that 
the end was near, and even talked of packing knapsacks ; 
for each victory brought us nearer home. No beings on 
earth so cherished home as the poor boys who had no 
real home. We were in holes and dens in the earth, but 
we endured it all to save a good national home for all 
the people of this land, even for the people who were 
fighting to destroy our beloved land, and we are proud 
of our deeds of philanthrophy and patriotism yet. In 
this last piece of music, the boats joined with their cal- 
liopes and repeated it over and over after all the others 
had finished, and Home, Sweet Home resounded and 
reverberated from all the hills and valleys. 

Soon to the nest of rest the men quieted, and off to 
slumber they went, grasping their guns firmly in their 
hands. This is what is called ‘'sleeping on our arms.” 
We took this precaution lest they should try to break 
out that night and disappoint our country’s expectations. 

Late that evening, the general of our division said to 
his scribe or poet, "Clear this office and prepare a poem, 
for Vicksburg is ours tomorrow.” That night that lit- 
tle poem entitled, "Vicksburg is Taken,” was written, 
and it ran something like this : 

"Yes, Vicksburg is taken! 

Oh, glory, hurrah I 
Won’t all those arch traitors feel gay 
To see how Columbia’s big-hearted boys 
Have honored their nation’s birthday?” 

Then there was a chorus much after this fashion : 

"Hurrah, boys, hurrah, our banners are out 
And our cannon are firing away, 

The voice of this Nation goes up in a shout. 

Why? Vicksburg is taken to-day.” 
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A Birthday Gift 

The morning of the Fourth of July dawned clear and 
warm and all, with hopeful hearts, were preparing for 
the great events of the day and wondering, “Must the 
nation be re-born in blood and carnage, or would the 
stroke of Pemberton’s pen give peace and pleasure to 
both armies?” But, as General Grant’s offer was so 
noble and magnanimous, his terms were cheerfully ac- 
cepted. The press of the North even howled at his 
noble terms, for the prisoners were all paroled and 
turned loose. Thus, he compelled them to feed and 
curry themselves, instead of shipping them to some 
northern prison and guarding and feeding them till the 
exchange. There being so many Confederates from 
Arkansas, Missouri, Tennessee, and Kentucky in this 
large crowd, we knew they had their haversacks brim 
full of war and would quit and stay at home, which 
they did. 

About nine o’clock. Grant and Pemberton met and the 
formal contract was signed. As Grant desired to honor 
those who had made the greatest hazard, he found them 
to be Logan’s division; so they were the lads to lead 
into the city. As he was ready to start, one division 
commander spoke to him of a fitting poem and its author, 
so Logan demanded a sample and it was given by the 
writer. “Ride in here,” said our “Black Jack,” and the 
45th Illinois infantry followed Logan and his staff into 
the city. All his great division of seasoned warriors 
followed and, when they arrived at the court house, 
Logan demanded the singing of that grand old war 
song, “Rally Round the Flag, Boys.” A boy of another 
division led that song and recited the Vicksburg poem, 
and down came the Confederate flag and up went Old 
Glory. Logan’s speech was grand. Its deep tone was 
of one country and one flag, and his love of all the coun- 
try and all its people and all our laws. Even some 
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of the Johnnies cheered and others wept. It is over 
sixty years since these events happened, and I see them 
still as if it were only yesterday. 

Soon we fell to talking and trading with each other, 
and found we were all real glad it was over. They 
feared our coming would be with fixed bayonets and 
clubbed guns, and that meant death to many more. 

Here I will note casualties and results: 


Battles, 

Killed 

Wounded 

Missing 

Total 

Grand Gulf 




and Jackson . . 

.151 

912 

28 

1091 

Raymond .... 

..69 

354 

40 

463 

Jackson 

,. 48 

261 

7 

316 

Champion Hill 

.,410 

1834 

187 

2441 

Black River . . 

. 52 

278 

5 

335 

Charge May 19 

.157 

777 

8 

942 

Charge May 22 

.502 

2550 

147 

3199 

Satarita 

..102 

285 

265 

652 

During siege . . 

.110 

484 

320 

914 

Totals 

1601 

7745 

1007 

10,353 

This is Union 

loss and 

does not 

include deaths from 


accidents and sickness. 

I will only total the Confederate loss: Killed, 1,583; 
wounded, 4,939; missing, 3,932; total, 10,454. Add to 
this, prisoners captured in the city, 32,113, and we have 
a total of 42,567. We also captured in this campaign 
220 pieces of artillery, 71,000 muskets, a large amount of 
ammunition, horses, and other supplies. 

Grant rode down to the river to see the navy boys, 
and ordered the Confederates fed from our supplies, and 
the hungry citizens too. They were a fine looking set 
after being burrowed up like bears or ground hogs for 
forty days or more, but they looked hearty from the way 
they devoured sow bosom and hard tack. 
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Grant ordered Sherman to go for Johnston immedi- 
ately, so he pulled right out for Jackson, for Johnston 
was there, and on July 12 that strong battle was pulled 
off. 

Lowman’s division suffered most through an ambi- 
tious order which placed Pugh’s brigade in the valley of 
death; but Johnston went, and went fast, losing 1800 
in all. 

I will set down here how Grant disposed of his great 
army, for he had no further use for it in this field of 
rebellion. The 9th corps returned down the river, and 
the 13th mostly followed. The 16th went up the river, 
but Kimball’s division went no further up than Helena, 
Arkansas. They were assigned to be the 2nd division, 
7th corps, ever after, but the 15th and 17th corps and 
one division of the 16th went on to Memphis, and then 
to the Department of the Cumberland, and we never all 
met again. 

Some wonder how the writer remembers all these 
events. Greeley wrote his history from New York, Hed- 
ley from Washington City, and Howe, from Ohio, and 
they not so much as ever saw a live battlefield ; but what 
the writer puts down he chronicled as a spectator and 
participant, and it is supposed to be even more correct 
than foreigners could guess it. There is an age in life 
when one’s memory holds all his eyes have beheld and 
his ears have heard. 

Army Incidents 

Now a few incidents and I pass on: 

Before Fort Hill was blown up, it is said that a light- 
hearted Yank penned the fact, rolled it around a stone, 
and tossed it over the works. The Johnnies got it, and 
in that way found out that the hill would burst, and they 
all got out of the fort except a negro. He went up in 
the fort on a very large division of clay and fell on our 
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side more scared than hurt. Even the cannon were 
spiked and rendered useless to us. 

Again, our boys got very close to the Johnnies at 
the northeast of their works. They filled the ground 
full of holes like honey comb, and lay there like cats 
watching for mice, keeping the Johnnies even from 
showing the top of their hats above the works. When 
the Rebel General G saw that all his boys re- 

fused to pop up their heads, he grew angry with his own 
men and fell to cursing them and calling them all the un- 
complimentary names he could think of. In his great 
rage, he leaped on top of their works, and before he 
could whirl his drawn sword around the second time 
more than a hundred bullets went through his new suit, 
and there was not enough left of him to make even a 
handsome corpse. That was foolishness, not bravery. 

On June 18, 1863, my brother, Andrew, and his com- 
rades were in their rifle pits. The pits were but a few feet 
apart and, as his supply of drinking water had run out, 
a comrade in a nearby pit called to him to come over 
and get water from him, which he did. As he was re- 
turning, an enemy saw him passing an exposed place and 
shot him, and in two hours his young life was out. I 
was only four miles away, yet the orders were so rigid 
I could not leave my post to see him or attend his burial. 
He was my youngest brother and my closest associate in 
childhood. His death so overcame me that life and hope 
were almost gone. Finally, I came to a natural state 
again, and resolved to repay the awful injury as only 
soldiers pay their debts on the battle field. 

With General McPherson 

After the siege was over, though real sick, I resolved 
to see where the comrades had laid brother to rest, and 
started on foot and alone. By the time I reached Gen- 
eral McPherson’s headquarters, I was so worn and 
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weary I sat down on the curbstone, for he was in the 
city, and the hour was late. The general noticed me and 
began inquiring of me and my mission. Seeing my pale 
face and thin flesh as I told him my mission, he said: 
‘‘My sick and sorrowing comrade, you will come in and 
stay with me to-night. As you are not able to walk, I 
will send an ambulance out with you to your brother’s 
grave in the morning.” I felt so sad, and the dews of 
dampness filled my eyes so much that I was poor at 
talking. I went in and he insisted on talking and in- 
quiring of me all about my people, what we did and 
where we lived, and took as much interest in me as if 
he was my own kindred. He even had his division doc- 
tor to administer to me. After saying so many kind and 
comforting things to me, and giving me a good supper, 
he gave me a nice bed to rest upon, and I slept, know- 
ing that that great man, though we were total strangers, 
loved me and cared for me as if I was his real boy. After 
a good breakfast, the man and ambulance came. My 
heartiest thanks were said and we parted, not with a 
military salute, but with a grasp of his strong right 
hand as if we were really life-long friends. This was 
the last and only time I saw this noble man, for on 
the 22nd of July, 1864, he fell as my brother had fallen, 
dying for his country. 

I will never forget the hour I heard of his falling, 
though I was away in Arkansas. It took me back to 
his noble-heartedness to me in my trials, and one soldier 
wept the whole night when such a noble man had to 
die. His aid was so precious and I stood in such great 
need of it. In all my life, he has been in my heart as 
if we were real brothers. He was so generous to a 
poor, heart-broken boy that I shall ever love and cherish 
him as an undying friend and comrade. It does me good 
to think of this noble man, and the whole army of the 
Tennessee still misses him and mourns his call from us. 

When the 9th corps came to us, it bragged as being 
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'‘of the army of the Potomac and you western men can't 
take Vicksburg without our aid." They seemed to in- 
dicate that we were worthless little curs and they were 
the whole thing. As this fine bragging was going on, 
one Western man pulled open an Easterner's haversack 
and said, 'T don't see Richmond in there yet." Another 
bragged to Logan's men and said, “Where is the badge 
of your army corps?" as if a badge would put down the 
rebellion. One of Logan's jolly Irish boys replied: “Me 
badge ! me badge ! The badge of General Logan's fight- 
ing corps is this musket and forty rounds of cartridges 
and our nose turned forninst the enemy." In time that did 
become the badge of our 15th corps. 

The Two Flags 

After the Fourth, we had a very comfortable feeling 
about our flag, for it had won at Gettysburg most glori- 
ously. Hitherto, in the far East, it had fought and gone 
away with the Stars and Bars laughing at its flight; 
but now the Bars rolled in the dust and the Stars grew 
dim. At Helena, Arkansas, on that day, the Stars and 
Bars jumped the old flag, supposing they could kill the 
“old thing." But this was a poor day to bury Washing- 
ton's flag, for it was its birthday, and nothing that is 
great ever dies the day it is born. The old flag was re- 
born and laughed and kissed the breezes and its soldiers 
too. When its folds fell on our shoulders, they felt as if 
the arms of our sweethearts were about us. From this 
day on, we felt sure the Johnnie flag would die and the 
grand old one would live forever. Our “Doctor" Grant 
had good hopes of its certain recovery. It took spells of 
the cramps, and even fell into a bad fit at Chickamauga. 
Some even thought it would croak, but “Doctor" Grant 
was called and he recommended mountain air, and 
ordered it taken to that great health resort, Lookout 
mountain. So the nurses took the sick flag up the 
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mountain and its health and beauty immediately re- 
turned ; so much so that all the world praised the doctor 
and nurses who had given the treatment. Even Wall 
Street in New York declared it so much improved that 
the money was better. This “Doctor” Grant was a 
mighty sure shot in curing sick or disabled flags, espe- 
cially when Logan and Sherman were his first aides. 
Large blue pills and lots of them, and red hot, were his 
chief remedy. So it was when he was called on to re- 
store the old flag at Richmond. But there was a “Doc- 
tor” Lee there, much after “Doctor” Grant’s ideas. Grant 
compounded his medicine for Lee, doubled the doses, and 
gave them for one year without intermission. When 
they opened the case, “Doctor” Lee had 64,000 men and 
he surrendered but 8,000; but with the 56,000 went the 
Stars and Bars and all the evils they meant. 

National Cemetery 

In the National Cemetery are buried our noble dead. 
The total number, 18,984, was gathered and placed there 
in 1867. The cemetery is located north of the city of 
Vicksburg, and south and east of the point where the 
Yazoo empties into the Mississippi river. We have but 
one cemetery near Vicksburg, and all our dead for forty 
miles around are resting there. There are 9,872 known 
and 9,112 unknown graves. No other private or public 
cemetery is kept half so well. The Government keeps 
a custodian and guard there every day of the year, and 
visitors are always welcome to visit the home of the 
Nation’s dead. The graves are decorated with grass, 
flowers, and flags, and each little grassy tent has a gov- 
ernment marker both at head and foot. If the name, 
company, and regiment are known, they are engraved 
on the stone, otherwise simply the word “Unknown” 
is on it. Our noble drummer boy is among the un- 
known. Though we marked his last home distinctly. 
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some vandal desecrated his last resting place so a 
mother, brother, or friend could not find him. 

Though our poor hands failed, God knows, and His 
call will find him. 


A New Commander 

Our division commander was called to sit as president 
of a court, and a Wall Street man was assigned to our 
command. He was a ‘'band boxer’’ to a finish. Oh, the 
fine duds on him ! He had more fine clothes than all the 
western generals — epaulets and gold cord to a farewell ; 
gold on his hat and on the outer seams of his pants. He 
wore a three-ended hat, with boots and breeches near the 
same height, spurs the size of a dessert dish, and they 
jingled like cow bells when he strutted around, a thing 
which seemed greatly to delight him. He had more 
fondness for himself than any man who ever lived. His 
horse was of the same family as himself, combining all 
the noble bloods of America. Oh, he was a stepper, as 
gay as a peafowl, and fleet of foot as a wild deer. He 
had named the horse Fleetfoot. Oh, the airs old “Gold 
Street” put on ; that was the name given him. He had a 
sword more gold than steel, and scabbard and pistols 
of the same stuff ; but with all his gold trappings we 
did not take to him, for he seemed to try to swell up 
over Grant, Sherman, Logan, or Kimball, or even the 
dandy Porter, the boss of the river fighters. When he 
took command, and donned those big clothes and those 
high trappings, and lit on that fine saddle and went 
down through the camps like the winds on that match- 
less racer, he had enough to do to hold onto the beast 
without doing any fighting. He was better togged out 
for running than fighting. 

Our boys did not admire such airs, or a man so in 
love with himself; so they guyed him and called him 
“Boots,” “Dandy,” “Gold Bug,” and “Wall Street.” He 
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then took ''brain storms'’ and used large words and over- 
flowing language, and filled the atmosphere with 
sulphur until the fumes were much like that clime where 
iced water is an eternal stranger. He even ordered some 
well-up aides to be his hostlers, and that filled them with 
Roman grammar and Greek fire, and such a high tem- 
perature filled that entire camp that cold water was 
scarce all around. The aide who mostly delighted in old 
"Gold Bug" was of the cavalry and a great hostler. He 
fell to being kind to Fleetfoot and groomed him to a 
pink brown, to display his great ability as a groom. He 
put some small stones and two buckles on Fleetfloot's 
back, set the saddle on them, and girted it fast. This 
was a spread-eagle day and all his staff, writer excepted, 
and the escort were out for the display. As all were 
ready, old "Wall Street" yelled, "Prepare to mount." 
They mounted, and all lit in their saddles, but when 
"Gold Street" hit his saddle Fleetfoot sailed like a bird 
at first, and then went to bucking and bouncing like a 
rubber ball until finally all those good clothes and fine 
trappings fell into a mud hole ; and they went in hat 
end first. When they pulled the pile of good clothes 
out, they found a very small man in them, and him so 
scared that he never afterward filled those big clothes 
entirely full. After this episode, "Gold Bug" left off all 
public demonstrations of display and betook himself to 
no more hazards on Fleetfoot. He soon got the idea 
that he was greatly beloved only by himself, and there- 
fore had terrific brain storms and spasms which contin- 
ued for two days. Word got out that these brain fits 
were catching, and it went so far that the adjutant gen- 
eral fell into one, and then the inspector. As they were 
both red-heads, we observed they contracted it easiest. 
With these having such fits, all the rest of the division 
staff fell in line. Great words by all was the order, and 
the name of the Great Being was mingled with lower 
words as if the sulphurous world had broken loose. Its 
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fumes were in every corner until even the mild-man- 
nered Grant inhaled it and permitted old “Gold Bug'’ 
to retire to his native den. 

Our old and able commander resumed his former 
place, and such cheers and songs as followed his coming 
by all the division! Yes, he was the sweetheart of us 
all, and we love him still. J. A. Mitchell, of the 21st 
Illinois, so fell in love with him at Nashville that he 
fastened onto his horse's back mane and they went 
over the Rebel works as one man. 

Forces Engaged 

From what States did both these mighty armies come? 
Of the Union troops participating, Illinois had fifty-five 
infantry regiments as follows: 8th, 11th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 
17th, 18th, 20th, 26th, 28th, 29th, 30th, 31st, 32nd, 33rd, 

37th, 40th, 41st, 43rd, 45th, 46th, 47th, 48th, 53rd, 54th, 

55th, 56th, 61st, 63rd, 72nd, 76th, 77th, 81st, 87th, 90th, 

93rd, 94th, 95th, 97th, 99th, 101st, 103rd, 106th, 108th, 

113th, 114th, 116th, 118th, 120th, 124th, 126th, 127th, 
130th, and 131st. Of Illinois cavalry, the following regi- 
ments were there ; 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 7th, 10th, 11th, 15th, 
and Kane county battalion, ten in all. Artillery was as 
follo^vs : Cogswell's and Chicago batteries, also batter- 
ies, A, B, D, E, F, H, and I, 1st light artillery, and bat- 
teries A, E, F, G, K, and L, 2nd light artillery; total 
fifteen, and a grand total from Illinois of seventy-nine 
organizations. Illinois was the chief factor on the 
Union side, for we had nearly one-half of all the troops 
engaged ; so I have set down the names and numbers 
of regiments from Illinois in full. 

I am writing mostly from Illinois eyes, but I can 
name every organization on both sides and the States 
they were from. Following are the States which fur- 
nished the other troops and the number of organizations 
furnished : Indiana, twenty-eight ; Iowa, thirty-two ; 
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Kansas, one ; Kentucky, four ; Massachusetts, three ; 
Michigan, nine; Minnesota, four; Missouri, twenty- 
seven; New Hampshire, three; New York, four; Ohio, 
thirty-nine ; Pennsylvania, five ; Rhode Island, one ; 
United States Army, three; West Virginia, one; Wis- 
consin, seventeen. I now give the total of each branch 
of the service : Infantry, 194 regiments ; cavalry, 19 regi- 
ments, and 47 batteries, with a grand total of 260 Union 
organizations, not including eight negro regiments un- 
dergoing organization. We must include the web feet 
and their gunboats, for they were of much aid and com- 
fort to us. 

The army of the Johnnies was furnished as follows: 
Alabama, nineteen organizations ; Arkansas, fifteen ; 
Florida, three ; Georgia, twenty-one ; Kentucky, eight ; 
Louisiana, forty-one ; Missouri, fifteen ; Maryland, one ; 
Mississippi, forty; North Carolina, three; South Caro- 
lina, twelve; Tennessee, twenty-nine; Texas, fifteen; 
Virginia, one; Confederate States Army, one; Miscel- 
laneous, five. Totals: Infantry, 134; cavalry, 25; artil- 
lery, 63 ; miscellaneous, 5 ; grand total, 227 organizations, 

I name the States and number of their organizations 
to show the magnitude of the work to be done, for, when 
it is finished, nearly five hundred monuments and as 
many State and National tablets will have been placed 
in this great national and military park. 

National Military Park 

Captain Merry, of Iowa, first sprung the idea of the 
park, and made a call to both armies to assemble at 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, on October 28, 1895. They met 
and organized and incorporated under the laws of Mis- 
sissippi. A bill was framed and presented to Congress 
early in 1896, and, by the earnest work of all the States 
interested, the bill got favorable hearing and action on 
it in February, 1899. It was approved by the soldier 
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President, McKinley, on the 21st of the same month and 
year. The secretary of war, on March 1 of the same 
year, appointed a Park Commission, composed of the 
following men: S. D. Lee, of Mississippi, W. L. Rigby, 
of Iowa, and Captain J. G. Everest, of Illinois. Captain 
Rigby, of Jowa, is president, and lives at Vicksburg. 
He is in full charge there now. 

The park area was definitely determined, the land re- 
quired being 1,283 acres, which was surveyed and pur- 
chased at a cost of $58,880, or nearly $46 per acre. A 
topographical survey and map of the park area were 
made. 

The lines of park avenues were determined as fol- 
lows: Confederate avenue, eight miles long, follows the 
line of Confederate earth works, and is just in the rear 
of that line. Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, and Texas will each place their 
State monuments and markers on this line. Missouri 
will place Confederate markers on this avenue. One 
stands there now, marking the place where their reckless 
general fell. Missouri’s Union monument will be placed 
on the graveyard road between the two old lines. 

Union avenue is seven and one-half miles long, and 
follows the first parallel trench of the Union army from 
the east gate of the National cemetery to a junction with 
Confederate avenue at Fort Garrett, and, as a rule, im- 
mediately in the rear of that parallel. In connection 
with Confederate avenue, it includes the greater part of 
the park, all the ground on which assaults were made, 
and all the close approaches of the Union army except 
Lowman’s. 

The greater part of the Union tablets, inscriptions, 
monuments, and markers are on or near this avenue. 

Illinois has placed forty-three monuments and seventy- 
six markers. F. T. Scheer’s regiment has two markers 
and a monument on this line. Iowa has nine monu- 
ments and fifty-two markers. Minnesota has three 
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monuments and three markers; Ohio, twenty-one monu- 
ments and twenty-one markers; Wisconsin, nine monu- 
ments and nine markers. Indiana, Missouri, and Ken- 
tucky will place their monuments and markers here. 
Iowa and Minnesota have their great State monuments 
on this line. 

The crowning monument of all is the Illinois State 
Memorial temple, located where Union avenue crosses 
the old Jackson road, and between Fort Hill and the 
old Scully house. 

Grant avenue is next. It is one mile long, and be- 
gins at the northeast angle of Union avenue, extending 
to and around the site of General Grant’s old head- 
quarters. 

New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Kansas, New York, 
and Rhode Island have placed their monuments here, 
and many other States will place regimental monuments 
on this avenue. 

Sherman avenue is two and one-half miles long. It 
starts at Grant avenue, and goes by the site of General 
Sherman’s headquarters. Part of its course lies on the 
road over which supplies were drawn for Grant’s army 
from the landing on the Yazoo river, and joins Union 
avenue about three-fourths of a mile east of the ceme- 
tery, the point where Union avenue starts from the ceme- 
tery. Illinois has fifteen monuments, Ohio four, Iowa 
two, and Indiana five on this line. 

Wisconsin avenue is on the site of Lowman’s old 
camp, and here are twenty monuments of the various 
Union States, among them being the 41st Illinois, which 
stands near where A. W. Crowder was buried. This 
part of the field has suffered great changes from the 
washing of deep gullies and wearing down of the hills. 

Illinois circle is on the Hall’s Ferry road, and is over 
a mile long. It occupies the ground between the above 
named road and Wisconsin avenue, and extends nearly 
to Confederate avenue. 
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Illinois Markers 

On Illinois avenue are monuments and markers for 
the Union States. Our State Memorial temple is a noble 
building, with an imposing dome of white marble, fifty- 
four feet in diameter and sixty-two feet high. It oc- 
cupies the most commanding position in the park. All 
Illinois soldiers who were in the siege of Vicksburg 
have their names engraved on bronze tablets and firmly 
builded in the inner walls of this magnificent temple 
where they will stand till the world’s last grand parade. 
Illinois has 36,000 names engraved in this temple, in- 
cluding our immortal Lincoln and great war governor, 
the senior Yates. This temple cost our State $200,000. 

We have seventy-nine regimental and battery monu- 
ments, and eighty-five regimental markers in the park, 
which cost us $60,000. 

I am proud of the work of the Commission, and was 
delighted to be there October 26, 1906, the day of the 
dedication, and aid in turning our Illinois temple, monu- 
ments, and markers, over to the care of the United 
States government. 

Pennsylvania avenue is connected with Grant avenue 
on the east. Illinois avenue leaves Sherman avenue and 
circles to the north, returning to Sherman avenue west 
of General Sherman’s old headquarters. There is also 
an avenue dedicated toj each of the following officers : 
McClernard, McPherson, Logan, Lowman, and Anstork- 
ans ; and they are located at or near the site of their old 
camps. The regiments of their commands have their 
markers and monuments on these avenues. 

To give a complete description of all that is in this 
park is more than the pen can do. It must be seen for 
one to fully and fitly comprehend its beauty and 
grandeur. The park fully represents all the battles, 
skirmishes, charges, and siege from March 29 to July 
4, 1863. 
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A tablet for a regiment or battery is as follows : It is 
made of bronze, and cast in Boston. All are one and one- 
half inches thick, two feet wide, three and one-half feet 
long, and the history of the regiment is engraved there- 
on ; its losses by death, wounded, and missing. It would 
take a full month to memorize their recorded history if 
one were handy at memorizing; but some never would 
commit it all. There are more than four hundred of 
these, and will be five hundred when all the States have 
completed their work. 

Battlefield Restored 

The idea is to restore the field and make it as it 
was when the surrender occurred; so, all the under- 
growth is taken away, and but few old trees left, and 
even the old trenches, forts, and rifle pits are re-marked. 

The regimental monuments are of ten-tons^ weight, 
two and one-half feet thick, six feet wide, six feet high, 
and the name of the regiment, and State it was from, 
brigade, division, and corps it was of, are thereon en- 
graved. If it is an infantry regiment, a soldier at arms 
is engraved on it; if a cavalry monument, the soldier on 
horse tells you that regiment was cavalry, even before 
you read the letters saying, "‘Fifth Cavalry.” Artillery 
monuments have a cannon on them, and a boy about to 
fire it. 

The State monuments are large ; some four-square, 
others like an amphitheater, with battle scenes of the 
campaign chiseled on them. One has a scene at Grand 
gulf, and one at Port Gibson, another at Raymond, 
others of Jackson; but more are of Champion hill, for 
about those batteries they lay three or four deep, all 
cold in death. 

These awful scenes of heroism make one feel it is all 
occurring again, and you grit your teeth and clench your 
musket to re-enter the fray. They are as real as if be- 
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ing done over, and that nerve that bears one through 
the battle conies on again, and one would stamp the 
ground in heroic rage and feel, “Why can’t we go in to 
help them as we used to do?” 

Iowa’s and Ohio’s monuments have the two hard 
scenes on them. They were the two assaults made 
on May 19 and 22. You see them in it, dying and 
wounded and retiring, and seem to be sighing: “Seven 
hundred dead, 2,500 wounded, 600 missing, and nothing 
else done but the poor boys slaughtered.” The sight 
of this causes the clouds in one’s head to set your eyes 
to raining. 

If one was dropped down there unawares, he would 
think he had alighted in some ancient world, in the 
stone age, where their chronicles were made and pre- 
served in stone; but the reading of the dates lands you 
in the nineteenth century of the Christian era. One 
never grows weary seeing these mighty records of our 
history, and, when you go to your rest at night in the 
city, your dreams are of the park and its grandeur. 

People are there from all over the world to see its 
splendor and beauty, spending from $5 to $50 for con- 
veyances, guides, and chaperones. It is a real feast to 
your eyes. 

There are thirty-two miles of avenues and driveways 
in this park, and they lead past every monument. They 
are all macadamized, as smooth as a floor, and as wind- 
ing as a toboggan, and add to the beauty of your visit. 

One hundred and twenty field guns are mounted on 
metal carriages, designed to mark the location of the 
artillery of the two armies. The Johnnie guns are point- 
ing outward and the Yanks’ are pointing in. Thirteen 
heavy siege guns were sent from the War Department, 
and are mounted on siege carriages as in the days of old. 

To every corps, division, and brigade there is a monu- 
ment, and it is placed as near the original position as 
possible. There follows in full a sample division, Kim- 
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bairs 2nd division of the 15th corps. Its location is on 
Sherman avenue, and is as follows : Commencing on the 
west, the first monument is to the 22nd Ohio, next 
the 129th Illinois, then the 18th Illinois, and, then the 
54th Illinois. Following this is the monument to our 
brigade commander. Colonel Richmond. He was the 
colonel of the 126th Illinois infantry, and adjutant 
of the 4th Ohio in the Mexican war, and always was 
honored with a brigade or post command. He once 
commanded a division. Next comes our battery monu- 
ment, the 7th Wisconsin, and then the 1st brigade. Its 
monuments are as follows : 12th Michigan infantry, 43rd 
Illinois infantry, 61st Illinois infantry, and 106th Illinois 
infantry. The division commander’s (Kimbairs) monu- 
ment is in the center of this brigade. Following the 5th 
Ohio battery monument is one to the 1st brigade com- 
mander, Colonel A, Engleman, of the 43rd Illinois. He 
too was of the Mexican war fighters, rock-ribbed and 
iron-bound, and would stay to the end and then some. 

Now for the 3rd brigade. First was the 3rd Minne- 
sota, and it was a whopper, but no larger nor better than 
the regiment and its commander. Then follows the 27th 
Wisconsin, then the 40th Iowa, the 28th Wisconsin, and 
last in the line is the monument to Colonel Andrews as 
commander of the 3rd brigade. He was the colonel of 
the 3rd Minnesota, and was a fighter from way back. 
It was he who twice tore down the white flag and fought 
on, and, when surrender did come, he was found trying 
to break his sword. The Rebel general told him to 
sheath his sword and keep it, for he was too brave a man 
to be robbed of his fighting blade. This occurred in 
the foot race between Buell and Bragg in the fall of 
1862, at McMackinsville, Tennessee. 

After their parole, this, regiment returned to Minne- 
sota. The governor reorganized it, and made Captain 
C. C. Andrews its colonel. As he kept looking for a 
scrap, Mr. Lincoln made him a brigadier, and soon he 
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was commanding a division, and was in the last Western 
racket at Mobile bay, and was counted a handy blood- 
letter. He was a doctor of the old school, and always 
carried a lance and used it freely, so much so that he 
was feared by all men who had Rebel blood in their 
veins. He would get so interested in the use of his 
lance that he refrained from eating and sleeping, and 
traveled by horse or on foot or by water to weaken Con- 
federate blood. This was the reason why Lincoln, 
Grant, and Logan so loved and admired the man. 

When Grant was President, he still was in deep love 
with this fellow and sent him to be our representative 
at foreign courts, and he was as brave and useful in 
court as on the battlefield. 

The Common Grant 

A description of General U. S. Grant as he came on 
our boat when we landed at Johnston’s Landing, above 
Vicksburg, will be in place. I had seen Grant when 
he mustered the 21st Illinois in the State service at Mat- 
toon, for I had gone there to visit my brother, R. S. 
Crowder, who was a member of that regiment. I had 
told General Kimball that I would know Grant. As 
he was coming down the hill to the landing, I said to the 
adjutant that the man coming was Grant, pointing to 
the fellow coming. The adjutant replied, “General 
H !” for the man was too common in dress and ap- 

pearance. He wore a common soldier’s hat with the of- 
ficial band on it, a cotton flannel shirt without collar or 
tie, corduroy pants, horsehide boots that reached above 
the knees, such as were common among cavalry, and he 
had on a common soldier’s blue blouse with major 
general’s stars on the shoulders. This was all there 
was of the great general commanding our army in 
dry goods. 

I introduced him to Captain Mason, our adjutant, but 
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Grant stated that he wanted to see General Kimball ; so 
I led the way into the parlor of the boat and introduced 
the two generals. Kimball had been wounded at Antietam 
the fall before, and was yet quite lame. Grant said to 
Kimball, ‘'These bluffs up here are the key to the situa- 
tion, and I assign you and your men to occupy them.’’ 
General Kimball said, “We are stronger, and perhaps 
one longer here and more conversant with conditions 
would serve him better.” But Grant said: “I know of 
you, for you won the credit of being the first man that 
ever defeated Bob Lee, and I place you here.” This 
was the place General Grant thought Pemberton might 
try to go out, or Johnston might try to come in. Grant 
told Kimball that he would furnish him fully with all 
the tools and material to make the position impregnable. 
Soon we were on the battle field and at work building 
forts, rifle pits, and trenches. The upper boss came 
every day to see how we were progressing, and giving 
orders as if he was a born military engineer, and things 
had to go to his liking. The oftener he came, the more 
Grant’s^ stock advanced, until Kimball fell flat in love 
with him. When we were down at Vicksburg, as he 
and Lincoln were old friends and neighbors, he wrote 
Lincoln a strong letter about Grant saying that, if any 
man in all the army could take Richmond, it was Grant. 

When Grant was called to Chattanooga, Kimball said 
he would clean out old Bragg on his way to the Potomac. 

Lincoln’s Letter 

Kimball was called into service when he was a young 
man. He practiced medicine at Charleston, Illinois, and 
Mr. Lincoln broke prairie with an ox team. About the 
time prairie-breaking season was over would be the time 
the doctor was in the greatest demand, for everybody 
had chills or bilious fever late every summer. When 
Abe would be idle, Kimball invited him to get on his 
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buckboard, go along, and help him to administer pills 
and quinine to his patients. At that early day, Abe was 
found to be a very interesting letter writer, so he wrote 
Nathan Kimball a letter like this. 

“Executive Mansion, 
“Washington, D. C. 

“Dear Nate: 

“When we used to be neighbors at Charleston, Illinois, 
and I was using the ox goad and you was practicing 
pills and powders, after my busy time was over I used 
to go out with you and aid you all I could to relieve the 
sick. Now the table has turned, and I have a fearful 
sick patient on hands in the form of a Southern Con- 
federacy. Nate, raise a regiment and come down and 
help me administer ‘blue pills,’ for nothing but ‘blue 
pills’ will do. 

“Abe.” 

Kimball raised the 14th Indiana infantry, reported to 
Washington, D. C., with it, and was assigned to com- 
mand a brigade. He was counted an inflexible fighter 
and proficient in handling troops. 

Lincoln so esteemed Kimball that he commissioned 
such men as Kimball, and recommended them for places 
in the army. He granted Kimball the honor to name 
his own staff in full, and detailed them to go wherever 
he went. At Antietam, Kimball and all his staff were 
wounded, two being killed. When he came West, he 
added a few names to his staff, and such as suited his 
taste. His final end came by disease of the brain, and 
his noble form lies at Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Surrender monument is a little south and west of the 
Illinois Memorial temple, and just outside the Rebel 
works, and very near the old Jackson road. At first, 
the Government put up a marble monument, and in a 
short time the relic hunters had so defaced it that it lost 
all its beauty and grandeur. It was so chiseled and ham- 
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mered that fully one-fourth was gone, having been car- 
ried away as relics. The Government took it up and 
conveyed it to the National cemetery and placed it there, 
as if it was really dead, and placed a large-size cannon 
gun in its place, the breech downward, set in heavy con- 
crete, with the muzzle pointing directly to the upper cen- 
ter of the university. This marks the spot where Grant 
and Pemberton agreed on terms of surrender. The old 
oak tree under which they met long since went as relics, 
and even the roots were dug out and used as such. 

There has been added to the National commission 
from each State that had troops there in the seige a 
State commission of three men, and all these commis- 
sioners are doing all in their power to push forward to 
the completion of State monument and markers. Some 
of the States have been slow to donate the money for 
this use, and that hinders these good commissioners. 
Grant soon got Arkansas, Missouri, Texas, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and the Carolinas to donate and place their 
work in position. When it is all completed, it will be 
the grandest National Military park in the world, and 
will stand as a colossal monument to the heroism of the 
volunteer soldiers of America, and will stand to their 
honor and military glory forever. Go and see it. 

Suffering of Wounded 

At the close of the battle of Champion hill, we had to 
follow Pemberton with a vigorous pursuit and shut him 
up in the city at Vicksburg. Johnston with his army 
was but a little ways from Jackson, and they followed us 
and took possession of the Champion Hill battlefield, 
for we were compelled to leave our dead unburied and 
the wounded uncared for. They fell into the hands of 
enemies, and it seemed awful to leave them to such fate ; 
yet, such is war. Of course, the enemy cared for their 
own wounded first, and really had no capacity to care 
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for our poor wounded fellows. We returned to the field 
under a white rag (flag of truce), and, supposing they 
would need supplies for the sick and wounded, took 
them along. We were inspected by Johnnies, and wel- 
comed to aid and comfort them all we could. I was in 
good relief, and of all horrid scenes that met our eyes ! 
No tents, and some laying under trees, and in old farm 
sheds, in a most deplorable condition, from neglect of 
medical care, shelter, and proper food ! I heard their 
shouts of joy and saw their tears and heroism when they 
saw us coming. Nearly every wound was inhabited. 

The hot weather had come and their wounds had been 
defiled by flies, and maggots by the thousands were on 
them. We did all we could for them and left them a 
good supply of everything needed, even doctors and 
nurses. Ere I returned, I took the names of several of 
those wounded, when wounded, and their company and 
regiment, and their mothers' postoffice address. After 
I returned to Vicksburg, I wrote all the anxious moth- 
ers, and told them of their poor boys. Well, of all the good 
letters that ever a poor soldier boy got, replies from 
their good mothers were the best. Some thanked me, 
some prayed for me, some asked me many questions, 
and some made request that I should go and nurse their 
darling boys, with promise of pay a thousand times for all 
I would do. These letters taught us that our poor heart- 
broken mothers, wives, and sisters suffered more than 
we did. I can see our poor, wounded comrades, and my 
old thoughts come to me again — that it is much better to 
die in the hot of the battle than to suffer as these poor 
fellows did. These wounded were the greatest heroes of 
the war. Yet men do not have their choosing in war as 
to how they shall die. 
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O UR party, having been played in the siege and cap- 
ture of Vicksburg, and our division being a provi- 
sional division of the 16th corps, we were selected 
to fill a place in the 7th corps, and hence were ordered 
to Helena, Arkansas, where that corps was on duty. 
Leaving Vicksburg July 27, we arriver at Helena, where 
Major General Prentice was in command of the corps 
which had given General Dick Taylor a most tremen- 
dous licking on July 4, killing 1,000, wounding 3,000, and 
capturing 1,000. He landed the prisoners in Memphis 
before the sunset that day. 

In Arkansas 

I was ordered to General Prentice’s headquarters to 
report our arrival, and to enquire where we should find 
a place for camp. 

The general informed me that, at the north end of the 
city, came in a small river and along its valley was very 
much good shade, and up the stream was located a splen- 
did spring with stone walls ready for use. After setting up 
our headquarters at place named. General Kimball re- 
quested me to find the spring and return with a bucket of 
good water. So, in obedience to his orders, I immediately 
proceeded up the little stream and found the spring. 

The spring looked all right, but the water tasted rather 
peculiar, and was very repulsive to me; but I filled the 
bucket and returned to headquarters. The adjutant was 
the first to sample the delightful water, but he con- 
demned it with a few cuss words. Next to try it was the 
general, but, when he smelled it, he too pronounced a 
curse upon it, saying that there was some human carcass 
in it, for he was a doctor, and had a fine sense to trail 
any kind of perfumes. 
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I denied the accusation, but he persisted in saying 
that he knew, and in response I said to him, '‘Come, and 
I will show you where I got the water/’ He finally 
went with me to the spring, and he searched in vain for 
the carcass; but the fumes were there. So he said that 
we would find where this water comes from. So, 
starting up a hill to the southwest, we found where Gen- 
eral Prentice had the 1,000 Confederates buried. The 
rains and hot weather from July 4 to date had done its 
work of decomposition, hence the awful fumes of the 
water. 

The general then ordered me to find a location near 
the river. Suiting my actions to his command, I soon 
found an empty dwelling house but one block from the 
river, whither the headquarters immediately moved ; but, 
when the windows and doors were opened, a most fear- 
ful stench came from that direction. Then the general 
fell to crying his prayers, and wondering where in the 
devil I had placed him. He ordered me to find out where 

that d stink came from. When I went out into the 

garden, I found two Confederates had been killed and 
buried, and buried so shallow that their noses and toes 
were protruding from Mother Earth, and in a fearful 
state of decomposition. 

Reporting these facts, I was ordered to take a detail 
of men and to see that they were put at least three feet 
under ground, which I did, and thus a location for three 
weeks was received. 

Physical Condition 

Now our division, as well as all troops engaged at 
Vicksburg, was well worn out from the long siege and 
bad water. The entire army was nearly all invalids. 
My own case was an example. When I entered the siege, 
I weighed 140 pounds. When we arrived at Hell-end- 
ways, I weighed only 108 pounds, and this Hades (Hel- 
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ena) did not add to our strength or beauty. On August 
13, we commenced the campaign of four hundred miles 
for Little Rock. 

On the morning above named, I was detailed by the 
division commander to proceed to the front and find a 
suitable place for camp that night; so, in comformity to 
that order, I went to the front and found two places 
that an army might bivouac, and, making a map of each 
place, returned to the commander, made my report, and 
displayed my maps. In response, he said: “Away with 
your maps, go on and give the location to the command.’^ 
I begged that, being but a boy, I did not want to assume 
such responsibilities, but he replied, “You do the work 
and I assume the responsibility.’’ 

Now, as an army moves, it does not all move in one 
column, but in three divisions, so as to clean up much 
country and be convenient to support each other in case 
of battle. Further, a camp must be located so that an 
army can have both wood and water, and, if possible, 
an elevation for the artillery to camp, so that, in case of 
night attack, it could be brought to immediate action. 
The country between Helena and Clarendon was mostly 
low valley country, and at the time of year we were cam- 
paigning there the valley was covered with pools of 
stagnated water, with a skum on it nearly one-half inch 
thick; but this was water and had to be used. We would 
boil it and make coffee, and then of evening boil more 
and pour it into our canteens for drinking purposes on 
the morrow. We reached Clarendon the evening of the 
16th. There we rested a few days and received fresh 
supplies, for Clarendon was on the White river, a nav- 
igable stream. 

The heat was so intense, and water so bad that the 
army was almost exhausted. My own case was extreme- 
ly fearful, for I was so exhausted that locomotion was 
a failure. The medical director. Doctor York, who was 
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killed at Charleston while home on veteran furlough, 
coldly murdered by Copperheads while making a speech, 
being our chief medical officer, noticed me, and said, 
‘‘You must go back here to Memphis hospital/’ 

I said, “No, Doctor, I will be all right after resting a 
while”; but he went immediately into the commander’s 
tent and said: “General, you must get rid of Crowder 
or you will have to bury him one of these mornings.” 
I heard what he said, and replied that sicker calves than 
I had gotten well, and that I would be singing sweet 
dirges at his funeral. Then the commander broke in, 
saying that it was the best for me to go back for hospital 
treatment; but I replied: “General, I lost a dear brother 
at Vicksburg, and can’t pay my debts in a hospital, and, 
besides, I have enough already without going to the 
hospital and contract everything, they have there.” So 
the general said, “You shall go if I have to haul you 
every step of the way.” 

While we were here, the yellow fever broke out among 
us, so, establishing a fever hospital here, we moved right 
on, crossing White river. I was assigned a place on a 
baggage wagony but soon I discovered a lieutenant of 
Company D, of my regiment, lying sick under a large 
tree. I asked him what was wrong with him. He re- 
plied that he was sick, so I ordered the teamster to halt 
and take him on board, which he did. The rule was that 
only one extra man could be with any one wagon and, 
when the wagonmaster beheld our condition, he or- 
dered one of us off. I refused the lieutenant the chance, 
and rolled off myself, trudged along for a while, but, 
being too weak to walk, I crawled up into the feed 
trough, and was doing quite well. In time, the boss 
spied me there, and ordered one to get off. I told him 
that I was not on the wagon, but he began to say cuss 
w'ords. Then and there, we had a battle of words. The 
lieutenant said, “Crowder, I can’t let you take all that 
for me,” so he did get off and was left sick and alone. 
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which I regretted so much; but, when we reached camp 
that evening, I told the general what had been done, and 
he called the captain, who denied it; but I told him that 
the teamster that drove the wagon was very near here, 
and that I would call him, who would confirm my state- 
ment. But the general said, '‘Captain, I believe you have 
done as Crowder says.’’ He had known Crowder for 
some while, and that he didn’t make his living by lying 
on others. So he ordered the gent to take an ambulance 
and go back and get the lieutenant. This man had a 
brother with commissary department, so I hunted him 
up and asked if he knew where his brother Joe was, and 
he replied with his company, he supposed. Then 
I told him where his brother was, and he went 
back with the captain and ambulance, and after 
midnight they returned with his sick brother. The 
second night after that the brother died, and was buried 
at Duvalls Bluffs. Afterwards, his body was taken up 
and sent home to his dear people. 

We were camped here when that fearful frost killed 
all the corn in Illinois. I had tried to sleep that night, 
but my blood was so thin and poor that I was nearly 
chilled to death by four a. m. Some had kept fires all 
night, so I crawled out and went to the fire, and an of- 
ficer said, "Great God, Crowder, hain’t you chilled to 
death?” and I said, "Do I look like a dead man?” 

Then he went and prepared a special breakfast for me 
and bade me eat, which I did with a very good appetite. 
But that day this officer was out in charge of a forage 
party and found a gallon demijohn filled with black- 
berry cordial. When he spied it he thought of me, and 
that cordial could restore my blood and make me new 
again. So, when he returned to camp, he told the doc- 
tor, and the doctor said, "General, this cordial is the 
best thing in the world for Crowder.” That was the 25th 
of August, and on September 1 I marched with an army, 
I was so wonderfully improved. 
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Back at the Front 

The general was a wonderful lover of stewed liver 
and onions, and that night we had a great supply of this 
delightful dish. I was a little late getting in, but he had 
reserved about half a gallon for me. After consuming 
much of the general’s reservations, I learned the orders 
for the morrow, and went to bed under an old black 
locust tree and had the best night’s rest that I ever 
had on earth, rising in the morning feeling that I could 
whip my weight in wild cats. 

From the first of our march, we had but little fighting, 
only a few skirmishes each day. General Price was the 
Confederate commander, and he had a rule that the po- 
ets got hold of. It was this, 

“He that fights and runs away 
Shall live to fight another day. 

But they that are in battle slain 
Can never live to fight again.” 

So he moved on but, after the war ended, he died in 
St. Louis, an outcast and friendless. 

General Steel, our corps commander, was commander 
of the First division next Yazoo river at Vicksburg, and 
our division was next to his there; so, when we were 
sent up to Helena, he was appointed by General Grant 
to supersede General Prentice in command of our corps 
(7), though Prentice had done noble work both at Shiloh 
and Helena. Steel had been a classmate of General 
Grant at West Point, he displacing the volunteer by a 
regular. Sherman did the same thing to our gallant 
Black Jack Logan at Atlanta, but the volunteer was 
not seeking fame and glory as much as to save the dear 
old flag and country, and we thought that, if they were 
more capable, give them the lead. Steel did excellently 
at Little Rock. None could have done better. We made 
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the enemy think we were coming in from the north side 
of the river, but flanked them by crossing the cavalry 
to the south side, and had crossed ere the enemy knew 
it. They left immediately, giving up the field with only 
five hours’ battle. My regiment, the 126th Illinois, sup- 
ported the Sth battery, while other portions of the regi- 
ment were laying the pontoon across the river, and were 
under the five hours’ constant fire of the enemy. 

My duty, when the division was in action, was to take 
charge of the division colors, but that morning the com- 
mander had me detailed to do duty at the train, caring 
for headquarter’s property, and the general’s private 
papers. As w^e could hear only the thunders of our 
artillery, and no report, I grew restless. Giving my 
duties to another, I went to the front to see for myself. 
Nearing our line, I met a comrade wounded, and asked 
him for his equipment and gun, which he gave me. I 
went to the regiment and took my place on the firing 
line, but in a short half hour the pontoon was laid and 
the regiment was ordered to cross that bridge and charge 
the enemy’s batteries. But I had made the details that 
morning, and had two hundred sent to lay pontoon, and 
two hundred guarding train, so only 160 men were there 
for duty. But the colonel said, ‘'Give the other 400 
men and we will go gladly.” Then I spoke up and 
told him that I made the details, and then he thundered 

at me, “What in h are you doing here?” I showed 

my gun, and he roared : “Go back to where I sent you 
and go quick, I don’t want you here.” I went dejectedly 
but a short distance below where my regiment stood I 
found the division colors sticking in the sand. Knowing 
where they ought to be, I gathered up the colors, re- 
turned to the pontoon just as the 3rd Minnesota had 
come to cross, and, falling in front, was the first man 
that crossed that pontoon that day. When we were 
over the river, the enemy had fled, leaving behind a few 
that wanted to .surrender. We captured eight pieces of 
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artillery here, but we moved up into the city and, 
coming in front of the State house, I sped to the build- 
ing and called for the caretaker to show me the way on 
top of the house, which he did. Then and there, I pulled 
down the Rebel flag and swung out Old Glory, flag of 
the Second division, 7th corps. Returning to the street, 
our commander had arrived and, pointing to our colors, 
he asked whose they were, and I answered, ''The 2nd di- 
vision’s.’' He called for my other associates at head- 
quarters and said: "I want you to lead in song, and we 
will hold a little jubilee, as the infantry will camp here 
while the cavalry will follow the enemy.” 

Revisiting Old Scenes 

I was back all over that country we conquered, a few 
years ago, and at the State house spoke to the custodian 
about what happened there September 10, 1863, at five 
p. m. He said, "Excuse me,” and he ran down and noti- 
fied the State officers that a Yankee was there. Then 
they all came up and introduced themselves and said, 
"Yank, when you were here in 1863, we had some very 
urgent business up the river, but now we expect to tarry 
around and treat you fine.” Each of them had been in 
the Confederate army. 

They took me to the new court house and the new 
State house. Then I said, "I prefer to see some of the 
old sights to the new.” So they enquired what, and 
where, and I told them, "First, I will to go to Fourth 
street, where stood the ex-governor’s mansion.” Ar- 
riving there, I said, "Is it not the rules of war that to 
the victors belong the spoils?” They replied in the af- 
firmative, and then I demanded the keys to the manse 
for, on September 11, 1863, our headquarters domiciled 
ourselves in that building with all its fine furniture, and 
remained there until 1864. 

After reviewing many places on Fourth street, I in- 
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quired where the Rev. Mr. Green lived. They replied 
that he was dead, but his daughters lived over on Fifth 
street. I had boarded with this family, and attended his 
ministry and sang in his choir. They piloted me to where 
the daughters lived. The younger had married, but 
the older still retained the Green name. When I ap- 
peared, the daughters both recognized me and called me 
by name. The court had adjourned, and all had gone 
with me. Miss Green requested me to remain for din- 
ner, but the judge replied, “We have him as our honored 
guest at the rock house, where we are giving him a 
banquet.” I said, “You will please excuse me under the 
circumstances, but I will call the next time I drift down 
this way.” She replied, “You have been forty-three years 
ere this return, and will never see Little Rock again.” 
Her predictions may prove true. Many changes have 
taken place, for the city has grown from 8,000 to 100,- 
000, with wonderful improvements in everything. It 
is a very pretty city, with many indications of its great- 
ness. 


Brothers Slain 

But, to return to my army story. We were quartered 
here but nine days until the great battle of Chickamauga 
was fought, in which my elder brother, R. S. Crowder, 
was killed. For some four weeks we did not know for 
certain who were the fallen. Late in November, I re- 
ceived a most sad and lamentable report from my dear 
father that brother R. S. was among the slain. Losing 
dear brother Andrew also, at Vicksburg, so appalled the 
family that all were heart-broken. As I was reading 
father’s letter, his sad lamentations overcame me so I 
dropped the letter and ran out of the office to give vent 
to my feelings. When I returned, the general had picked 
up my letter and said, “Excuse me, why did you not tell 
me of it.” I remarked that I could not see why I should 
burden him with my sorrows. 
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At that date, I was the only one in the family alive 
in the army, and father and mother had expressed so 
great anxiety to see me. The general replied, ‘‘They 
shall see their only living soldier.’’ So he ordered the 
adjutant to apply for leave of absence for thirty days, 
and ordered me to go up as a messenger with it to corps 
headquarters, which I did. When it was signed, I 
did not see what he wrote, but from the motion of his 
hand I deemed it a “No go.” 

When I returned to headquarters and it was opened, 
it read “Disapproved.” Then the adjutant said, “I can 

scratch the ‘dis’ off, for it’s none of his d business 

where Crowder is.” The general said, “No, fix out an- 
other, and I will play messenger and sure get it.” Suit- 
ing his actions to his words, he went to the corps head- 
quarters and told the corps commander why. Then he 
turned to his adjutant and directed its approval, and in 
twelve hours I was speeding on my way for the dear old 
parental home. 

Home Visit 

Leaving Little Rock on November 30, I arrived home 
December 8. My last night on the way, I stopped at 
Moweaqua and hired a conveyance to Bethany, paying 
the driver $8 for a 16-mile ride ; but ere I reached home 
I had to pass the home of Ansel Younger, who had a 
son in my regiment. I had to light out and take dinner 
with him, and he saw me safe home. He was a good, 
loyal man, and dearly loved our soldiers. He and that 
dear son of his have both gone to the happy camping 
grounds. 

My greetings were very sad indeed. First, wife and 
R. S.’s wife met me, Mollie pouring out her lamentations 
of sorrow at the loss of her cherished companion ; then, 
father, mother, and my two younger brothers. It was 
a time of deep weeping, but I resolved that my two dear 
brothers must not have died in vain. 
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One of these brothers was just older and the other 
just younger than I, and if it is possible for one brother 
to be dearer to me than another, these were the two. 
We were room-mates, school-mates, and constant as- 
sociates. They are gone but not forgotten. Many neigh- 
bors and associates came to visit me and mine in our 
troubles. But time sped on, and the cold New Year’s 
of 1864 came, we living twenty miles from Decatur. 

The day came for my departure for the front. As I 
passed through Duvall’s Bluff, where my regiment was 
on duty, the colonel requested me to inform some few 
who had remained over time that they must return with 
me or their names would be sent to the provost marshal 
and they would be taken back under arrest. They all re- 
sponded. But the morning we started back I had priv- 
ately bidden farewell to wife and younger brothers, but 
could not say farewell to my dear parents. When we ar- 
rived in Decatur, I wrote them an apology, saying that 
I had all that I could bear, and I knew that they did not 
want to break me down. As the snow had drifted in all 
cuts along the Illinois Central road, we had to wait 
there for two days. Finally, our train came, and we 
were gliding down to Dixie. Landing in Cairo, we had 
to tarry for a few days, the river being frozen so we 
could not navigate it; but at that expiration we boarded 
a steamer, and on down the river we went till we 
reached Memphis. Here I was delayed for ten days 
awaiting a steamer for Duvall’s Bluff, landing there 
about February 5, 1864. Here I was to await General 
Kimball’s return, for he had been called home both on 
military and political business. While here, I was put 
in charge of a convalescent camp, but on March 3 the 
general came, and on March 4 we landed in Little Rock 
ready for duty. Many incidents transpired on this trip, 
but to give them would make my story too long. 
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Before I left the city for home, I had been boarding 
with a family, and they, knowing that was my birthday, 
had prepared a general reception for me, which was en- 
joyed by all parties of headquarters. 

Writing from Knowledge 

It may be thought presumptuous for me thus late in 
life to undertake to narrate history of ’61 to ’65 ; but, ow- 
ing to my being a participant in that great war, and with 
aids that I have, I can give a very precise narration 
of all facts that transpired in the vicinity where I 
chanced to be, and it’s more a relation of what I both 
saw and heard while upon the field. 

When you take up Greeley’s history, or Bradley’s, or 
Halstead’s, remember that Greeley wrote from New 
York City, Bradley wrote from Washington, and Hal- 
stead wrote from Cincinnati, Ohio. What did they know 
about these great battles? They simply gathered up re- 
ports and compiled them. Many of their statements 
were true, and many others were far from the facts. I 
was an active participant, on the field for three long 
years. Though I was of the ranks, I served two years 
on the staff of the 2nd division, and here I had an extra 
chance to acquaint myself fully with the work of the en- 
tire division. But no man could see everything that oc- 
curred even in a division. Our division was composed 
of twelve regiments, and when they were full every regi- 
ment had about one thousand men. Added to these 
twelve regiments, we had two batteries. A full division 
would have about thirteen thousand men. 

But, to return to my narrative. We were at Little 
Rock, Arkansas, when I digressed. That spring, March, 
1864, General Grant was put in command of all our 
forces, and his plan was for every army to move at once, 
so as to stop the Confederates from sending reenforce- 
ments from the West to the East; but in our department 
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the 7th corps was not ready, for the corps commander 
had permitted the lines of transportation to be used to 
bring supplies to the people of Arkansas. Feed for our 
horses and mules was lacking, and our animals were so 
poor that they could not stand the campaign, so we had 
to order animals from St. Louis, and that took much 
time. Though we were ordered to move March 1, we 
could not get off until March 23. We were to go to 
Shreveport, Louisiana, and form a junction with General 
Banks; but Banks suffered a great defeat, yes, a rout, 
and we learned nothing about the defeat till we arrived 
at Camden, Arkansas. We had but two light divisions, 
and could not match two and a half corps, so we im- 
mediately fell back, returning by way of the Saline river. 
There we were met by the entire Confederate army com- 
manded by General Dick Taylor. Our losses were fear- 
ful. They captured our supply train of five hundred 
wagons and three thousand mules, and many prisoners. 
General Rice was killed, and General Busset desperately 
wounded. General Rice’s brigade was left on the south 
side of Saline river with Malory’s battery (colored), 
but, when the battery was withdrawn, the entire Con- 
federate command charged Rice’s brigade. One-third 
was killed, and one-third wounded, and the other third 
was captured. The corps commander sent messengers 
to Little Rock for food and ammunition for our army. 
They made it by four o’clock next morning, and every- 
thing that could haul five hundred pounds of munitions 
or food for our boys was pressed into service. 

Indian Soldiers 

The brigade of Indians from Fort Smith defied all 
military law and went on a rampage, pressing anything 
that they found eatable into service and burning many 
homes. After they became well filled with grub, they 
showed more respect for law and order. 
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This disaster was not owing to our action, but to 
Banks being defeated, and we having to meet ten times 
our own number. This was the only defeat I saw dur- 
ing our three years’ campaign. We reorganized and 
rested, and in thirty days we were ready for the fray 
again. 

But now I must return to our mission in Arkansas, 
which was not only to capture its seat of government 
but to restore the State to the Union. There were many 
loyal people in the State, and, as we were on the cam- 
paign to the city, many Arkansas men joined our army, 
and from these we organized four regiments and a bat- 
tery, and also four colored regiments and a battery. 

A return to the Union was the desire of most people 
in the State. So, in March, 1864, we called a conven- 
tion and nominated State officers, putting at the head 
for governor a Mr. Murphy, who had been in the State 
senate, and, when the State voted to go out, voted 
against secession. He was a loyal man, but not a poli- 
tician or statesman, neither could he make a speech. The 
State had to be campaigned, and the candidate had to 
go before the people ; so we had to send with our candi- 
date some gas bags to aid him. One trip fell on me, and 
I would tell them that the United States forces were 
there to stay, and they would be protected. They wanted 
to be sure that, if they went with the Union, they would 
be protected properly, which we assured them. 

At the polls in May, a full set of State officers were 
elected, and later installed, the military acting for the 
State till there was a full-fledged State government. I 
was the connecting link between the military and the 
civil authorities. We elected our Major Wilshire to 
Congress from the Little Rock district, and sent four 
delegates to Baltimore to renominate Lincoln for 
President. 

Father Abraham thanked both army and people for the 
work wrought. However, the first thing the State leg- 
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islature did was to repeal every law that sanctioned 
slavery, and ratified the 14th and 15th Amendments to 
the National Constitution, thus making the State in 
harmony with the Federal Government. 

There was a train of events that called the 126th Regi- 
ment Illinois volunteers to return to Duvall’s Bluff. 
Things were not going well down there, and inquiry 
came to our headquarters for an officer with executive 
ability to handle affairs there, for all of our supplies had 
to come through that town. There was only one rail- 
road in the State, and it ran from Duvall’s Bluff to Little 
Rock. All supplies came by boat to the Bluff, and then 
were sent on to the Rock by train. 

When the corps commander made the inquiry for a 
suitable man for this very important position, he asked 
me if I had an idea who would be fit for this job? ‘‘Well, 
general, if Colonel Richmond was not my own colonel, 
I would say Richmond, for he has been a good business 
man at home and a revenue collector,” said I. Then he 
replied, “I will order accordingly,” and he and his com- 
mand moved immediately to the Bluffs, and they faith- 
fully performed this work for ten months ; but, when 
the division quarters moved to the Bluffs, the 126th was 
relieved and ordered to Pine Bluff, Arkansas, and en- 
route one of our noble comrades was accidentally killed — 
Sergeant Graybill, of Company A. 

Returning to September, 1863, after we had captured 
Little Rock, the S4th Illinois Infantry was sent back 
near the Bluffs on Grand Prairie to make hay for the 
horses and mules. After they had made thousands of 
tons, the enemy attacked the regiment and finally threw 
hot shots into the hay fort they had made and set their 
fort on fire, and they had to surrender. We had many 
negroes helping in the hay, and the enemy killed every 
negro in our camp. Even some of our men were mur- 
dered, because they were too sick to run and keep up 
with their horses; for the enemy were all cavalry. 
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Colonel Mitchell commanded this regiment. When he 
returned from exchange camp, he swore that he had 
taken his last prisoner and wished to put up the black 
flag, which would not be in harmony with army regu- 
lations. They murdered so many of his men that he was 
driven to desperation. He was a noble officer, and so 
considerate of his men that this barbarity pumped him 
to overflowing with indignation. He did his work well, 
and is now camping on fame’s eternal camping ground. 

Changes in Command 

Many changes took place while the regiment was at 
the Bluffs. Colonel Richmond and Lieutenant Colonel 
Beardsley both resigned, and the major had been sent 
to Congress, so new officers had to be placed at the head 
of the regiment. Beal was made lieutenant colonel, and 
Captain Morris was made major, both very good men 
who did their duty well. Coming to the, line officers. 
Captain VanFleet of Company A resigned, owing to his 
natural inability to learn the military life and use tactics. 
The second lieutenant, Morgan, resigned owing to 
rheumatics. He was an excellent officer and ever ready 
for his duty. Following these resignations. Lieutenant 
Gregory was promoted to captain, and Sergeant Rey- 
nolds was made first lieutenant. Gregory was a fine of- 
ficer, proficient in everything pertaining to military life. 
He dropped the roll of mortal life soon after our re- 
turn from the theater of war, mourned and lamented by 
all of his command. Company C’s original officers all 
resigned, and R. P. McPheeters was made captain, and 
Perry Gillam was made first lieutenant. Nothing could 
be said against the loyalty or manhood of the former of- 
ficers, but they simply were not military men. 

The captain was called in question, owing to letters he 
had written to a Chicago paper ; I believe it was the 
Times. Both companies, looking from military Stand- 
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point, were bettered by the changes. No reflection is 
intended on any one’s real manhood, but, as in all other 
callings, some men are better adapted to a work than 
others. As to the regiment’s standing in the army, 
none was better, and I often heard the general say that 
the 126th had the best set of men in the division, for 
there were no less than six of this regiment at division 
headquarters. General Kimball, not being in harmony 
with management of the department, asked to be re- 
lieved, and was ordered to report to General Sherman in 
the field. General G. C. Andrews was assigned to the 
command. He was a man endowed with a fighting dis- 
position, and always was looking for a scrap, and got 
them too. He entered the service as captain in the 3rd 
Minnesota infantry, and rose in every fight till he 
reached the position of brigadier general. He fell to 
sleep in September, 1922, at the age of ninety-two years. 
I served on his staff quite a while, and found him to be 
a noble Christian gentleman, who possessed a high order 
of culture and refinement. He is gone, but not for- 
gotten. 

As time went by, both regiments and companies be- 
came reduced by the ravages of war; hence, the 126th 
had no colonel, nor had the companies men enough to 
have three commissioned officers, and could have only a 
captain and first lieutenant. Company A, 126th Illinois, 
left twenty-four dead on Southern fields, and others dis- 
charged from disability left us only forty-two at day of 
final discharge and muster out. 

As the regiment had gone to Pine Bluff, I soon re- 
quested to be relieved and was ordered to report to my 
regiment, which I did, and had a delightful time visit- 
ing my old comrades. I entered on duty with my com- 
pany for a brief spell, when I was called to duty at post 
headquarters. General Clayton commanding. Report- 
ing, I was made his private messenger and superintend- 
ent of the animal department. 
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War Biscuits 

As soon as I reported, I asked the general if he knew 
where we might find a place where we could board 
in some private family, and give proper pay and 
thus secure our meals. He said there was a war widow 
two streets north that wanted such chance. I went 
over and she gladly accepted our offer, for there were 
four of us in the deal. I made inquiry as to who she 
was and she told me that her name was Steck. Hearing 
that name set me to thinking, for, before we left Alton, 
Illinois, we were sent to Bellefontaine, Ohio, with a lot 
of Confederate officers to be placed on Johnson’s Island 
for safe keeping, I being put in charge of one car. I 
called for the senior officer in the car, and a captain by 
the name of Steck reported to me. I said to him: ^^You 
know the rules of war, and I bid you enroll all in this 
car, name, rank, and home address.” I had such a 
roster, but I wanted one made by him, then I could see 
whether all on my roll were really in the car. This was 
November, 1862, and the date I met this residue of the 
Steck family was December 20, 1864. I inquired of the 
lady and she remarked, ‘'You-alls has him then.” I 
asked if Captain Steck, whom I had transferred from Al- 
ton to Johnson’s Island, was her husband, and she re- 
plied he was. 

These people had been in fine circumstances, but slav- 
ery being abolished had left them destitute. She never 
had been compelled to do her own housework. The first 
day we came to our dinner, she had mixed flour and 
water together and called it bread, but the boys called 
them Doy Gods, and talked in such a way the poor woman 
set in crying. When the repast was over, I tarried behind 
and said, ‘T see you do not understand cooking.” She 
said that she never had tried before this, so I told her 
that I might be a help to her in making bread. She 
urged me to help, so I told her we must have some sour 
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milk, lard, and soda, if we made biscuits. They were 
soon forthcoming, and we made a small batch of dough, 
and placed them in a hot oven. Some very nice bis- 
cuits developed. She wrote to her hubby, and told him 
that the sergeant that was in charge of the car he was 
going in to Johnson’s Island was her guest. 

His reply was, “You have a fine gentleman, and I 
feel sure you are safe under his care.” Though we did 
not remain long at Pine Bluff, but went to the mouth of 
Hite river, we returned again, and I went to my old 
boarding place, and was there when her husband was set 
at liberty and returned to his home. She went through 
the form of introduction, but the captain said, “I got 
acquainted with that man in 1862, at Alton, Illinois.” 
For many years after that, we exchanged letters, but when 
I was down there some fourteen years ago he and his 
wife had both died, but their daughter, who was about 
eight years old when I boarded there in war time, was 
living on Fifth street. I had met this man’s brother that 
day, and he took me over to where his niece lived. As 
he went into her home, I told him not to mention my 
name, to see if she would recognize me. When she 
came out, she said, “I know who that man is,” and called 
my name. It had been forty-three years since she had 
seen me. She was a grandmother, and had grown far 
out of my ability to name her if I had met her under 
other circumstances. 


River Corpses 

When we were at the mouth of White river, we had 
very strenuous times, for we were located on an island 
at first, but the water kept rising until there was only 
space enough to do our cooking, and we camped on a 
boat named the Hawkeye State. While we were there, 
the Sultan was blown up somewhere above Memphis, 
and 1,300 of the 1,600 returning prisoners, coming from 
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Rebel prisons, were drowned. We had to watch things 
floating down the river for cooking material, so, one 
day, seeing a large platform floating, Jim Hickman and 
I started for it. When we got near it, we saw that there 
was, as we supposed, a dead man on it. Jim jumped on 
the floating] platform and it was part of the Sultana. 
Jim said, ‘T will roll the dead man off in the water,’' 
but I said, ‘‘No, roll him into our boat and we can bury 
him in the sands.” When he rolled him into our boat 
he was yet alive, so we took him to our boat camp and 
turned him over to the medical department. In a few 
days, I went into the hospital department of our boat 
and found that the man had recovered and gone on 
home. That man never will know who saved his life, 
nor will we know whose life we saved. I tried through 
the public press to find him, but failed. We soon left 
this landing, for our mission was to keep the Confeder- 
ates from slipping medicines and munitions of war to 
the enemy. There was a large corps of these smugglers 
along these large rivers, but, as we could not stand the 
awful conditions, we were moved to St. Charles, Ar- 
kansas. We were there when Lee surrendered to Grant, 
and a few days after this was done there appeared a 
white flag over the river. General Thayer was com- 
manding there, and I was with him. He sent me over to 
see what was wanted. The post boat raised anchor. 
Soon we were gliding over, and, as I neared the man, I 
asked, “Who are you?” and he replied that he was Gen- 
eral Jeff Thompson, of the Confederate army. I re- 
plied that we held his name sake, Jeff Davis, as prisoner 
at Fortress Monroe. We landed. He said he wanted 
to surrender, and asked what terms he would get. I 
told him what Grant had given Lee’s army, “Go home, 
take your horses with you, go to farming, and keep your 
parole.” Then I said, “Come on the boat.” He said, 
“Are you not going to observe the rules of war?” I said: 
“There is no war; it’s all over.” He thought that I 
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would blindfold him, which was the rules of war. They 
were paroled, and they kept everything, even their guns, 
and have them yet, but never have used them improper- 
ly, to their good honor and manhood. 

Here we lost Evan Jones, and the last number of 
Company A that died in the sunny South. 

As soon as the elections were over our headquarters 
vacated the governor’s mansion and we betook ourselves 
to less luxurious quarters, yet very pleasant locations 
and surroundings, being on Second street, north of the 
old penitentiary. On the 4th of July, we had a short 
celebration in the forenoon, and in the afternoon there 
was to be a great horse race in the cavalry division ; so 
the general and staff all went down to the races, leav- 
ing me in charge of headquarters. Soon after their de- 
parture, orders came informing headquarters that we 
would be attacked very soon. 

Quick Action 

I knew that the division must be ordered out, so I 
called the mounted orderlies and gave them orders to the 
brigade commanders for them to form on the right of 
the city, and sent another messenger to our commander 
with the corps commanders’ orders so that, when he 
should return, the division would be formed and ready 
for action. When he arrived, everything was ready. 
He threw out scouts, and then skirmishers, but the en- 
emy had no idea of fighting, but had gone up the river 
twelve miles and crossed. That was the beginning of 
the Confederate raid into Missouri. 

They were cavalry, and our cavalry was put on their 
trail but never could overtake them. Had our corps 
commander had his cavalry over on the north side of 
the river, the raid could have been defeated. But too 
much horse racing does wonders sometimes. Soldiers 
will remember that old fighting A. J. Smith finally got 
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into Missouri and cleaned old Price and company out 
to a final finish. 

No infantry from the department of Arkansas fol- 
lowed, but troops from everywhere were detailed to join 
in the fray, save the 61st Illinois infantry, going* home 
on a veteran furlough. They were ordered to join the 
driving army, which they did, and received their fur- 
lough after. At the expiration, they were needed at 
Nashville, Tennessee, to help the Rock of Chickamauga, 
General Thomas. They went to Nashville, and did 
splendid work in the final rout of the Rebel General 
Hood and all his forces. 

Bands of guerillas formed in many places in Arkansas, 
and kept doing depredations. We had to follow them, 
and soon they vanished into thin air. We kept after 
them, and finally succeeded in getting good order and 
respect for law. 

On my last visit down there, the State was making 
great advances. It will become a great State in many 
things for which we may be proud. 

Soon after we occupied Little Rock, General Clay- 
ton and his command captured Pine Bluff, Arkansas; 
but the enemy was not idle, and our scouts learned that 
Pine Bluff would be attacked the next day. Telegraph 
lines were down, and there was but one way to inform 
them of their danger. A messenger must be sent, and 
that duty fell on the general’s confidential messenger. 
He was willing to go if they would give him Black Hawk 
as his charger, for she was the fleetest horse in the head- 
quarter’s barn. So, making ready, supper in haversack 
for the rider and oats in the nose bag for Black Hawk, 
they soon were on the way. As there were so many 
bushwhackers hovering around our camps, an escort was 
sent out with the messenger for ten miles, then he 
had the other forty miles alone. 

He rode on till late in the evening, stopped and had 
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supper, took a brief breathing spell, and then proceeded. 
About one o’clock they came near running into the en- 
emy’s camp, but, seeing their smouldering camp fires, 
halted and slipped back as quietly as possible for a mile 
or so, then turned south and thus passed around the 
Rebel camp, arriving at our lines at the Bluffs, call- 
ing for the officer in charge to double his guard and ad- 
vance his scouts and hasten me to General Clayton’s 
headquarters, which he did. My message we delivered, 
and preparations were made for the conflict. A cotton 
fort was made, and artillery was placed for action. 

General Marmaduke Captured 

At about 6:30, Marmaduke’s forces opened on our ad- 
vanced line. Soon the fray was general, and Marmaduke 
charged down South street at the court house. They 
made three such charges. Some of their sharpshooters 
got into the cupola or belfry of a church and were pick- 
ing off our men. A comrade by the name of Copen- 
haver was killed from my side. Looking up, I saw 
smoke coming from the church. Calling the general’s 
attention to it, he ordered the artillery to fill the cannon 
with grape and canister and give them a few rounds, 
which silenced them. They finally withdrew and gave 
up the task of taking the Bluffs. I was back to this city 
a few years ago and, though they had enlarged this 
church ver}'- much, they still kept that belfry, which was 
full of canister shots, as a memorial of the battle. 

In two days, the messenger returned to the Rock, 
but an escort of the cavalry was sent all the way with 
him. 

General Clayton was the first colonel of the 5th Kan- 
sas cavalry. He remained in Arkansas and became gov- 
ernor of the State, and finally was sent to the United 
States Senate. He was a fighter, and was game to the 
finish. 
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General Clayton was a great political manager, tak- 
ing political snuff and all his followers sneezing. He 
was both a general and a statesman. He has answered 
his last roll call. 

In the Confederate campaign north in 1864, Marma- 
duke was pressing General Ewing’s forces. They were 
falling back, and Marmaduke made a habit of riding far 
to the front. One day he was playing his game, and a 
boy of Ewing’s command could not keep out of the 
enemy’s way, so the boy fell out of the road and hid be- 
hind a large tree. When Marmaduke came up, he 
leveled his gun on him and demanded him to halt and 
hold up his hands, and then ordered him to dismount. 
The boy lit into his saddle and ordered the chap to 
double quick, and soon delivered him to General Ewing, 
saying, “General, I have kotched a big ’un.” 

Marmaduke’s horse and belongings were given to the 
boy, and the boy wanted the President to have the out- 
fit ; but the President refused, saying, “To the victor be- 
long the spoils.” When the President inquired about 
the boy, he found that we was the only son of a poor 
widow, and ordered the boy be discharged and sent 
home, saying, “Bud, you have done your part.” Mar- 
maduke afterwards became governor of Missouri, and 
went to the great beyond, a loved and respected citizen. 

Hanging Folks 

Our mission was to capture Arkansas and re-build the 
State government, but we did not have force enough 
to prevent invasions from other quarters. 

The enemy was mounted, and most of our command 
were infantry, and a footman never could outrun a 
horseman. We had to execute some of those bush- 
whackers. I remember two that were executed at Little 
Rock in the spring of 1864. They had been court- 
martialed, and it was proved that they had killed twenty- 
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six Union men. They were sentenced to be hanged by 
the neck till dead. The order was approved, and General 
Kimball was to see that the execution was made. The 
18th and 62nd Illinois infantry were to be the guards, 
and the commander at the penitentiary was executioner, 
and I was ordered to follow and make the report. 

The prisoners were called for and escorted to the gal- 
lows. A song was sung by a chaplain, scripture read 
and prayer offered, and then the final work began. One 
man was stoic and the other was babbling all the time. 
The quiet man took his tobacco out of his mouth and 
spit off the platform ; took his toothpick out, picked his 
teeth and returned the pick to his pocket and: made one 
request, and that was to place the knot; and he ad- 
justed it just behind his ear. 

Black caps were put on and the drop sprung, and the 
two were off for eternity. The drop was so far that it 
jerked their eyes from their sockets, and blood streamed 
down their faces. It was horrible to me and when I re- 
turned to headquarters I said: “General, I have obeyed 
your orders; but never ask me to do such work again.’^ 
I had a thousand times rather have been in a firing squad 
than to do what I was called on to do, for, when there 
are twelve men to do the firing, half of the guns have 
only powder in them, and they are passed out so that no 
one knows who have the death-dealing guns. As for 
me, away from such heartrending scenes like a dove, and 
to scenes more pleasing and instructive. 

Our rations were varied. Camp rations were very dif- 
ferent from campaign rations. The only article of grub 
we could carry was hard tack for bread, sow bosom for 
meat, sugar, coffee, and salt for other filling. You see 
that we did not have much fodder. Once, we had some- 
thing they called farina, and I think it was potatoes 
cooked and dried and ground into powder. We could 
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take a large tablespoonful of that stuff and place it into 
a quart of boiling water, and that made a very good 
soup and a very good filler. 

The Missing Supper 

General Clayton was one of the greatest men for play- 
ing jokes, pranks, and tricks on his men. He was 
about as good in receiving them as playing them. At 
Christmas time, in 1864, there had sprung up much 
friendship between soldiers and citizens, so a great re- 
ception was arranged and; I was deputized to be the re- 
ception committee to receive the guests, both soldiers 
and citizens. The general occupied a very large and 
commodious residence with many departments, a gen- 
eral reception room, and separate reception rooms for 
the gents. When our guests arrived, I was to take the 
gents to the gents’ reception room, and the ladies to 
their room, where each sex could dispose of wraps and 
coats. At this reception, we had three kinds of enter- 
tainment. First, was the social circle, second, the play 
party, and, third, the d*ance. Each guest could choose 
his own means of enjoyment, and after the fray was 
well advanced a grand supper would be served. About 
the time that I deemed the repast near ready, I went 
down into the kitchen department. One of my old 
school-mates was sergeant of the headquarter guard 
that night, and he said to me, by golly, I would 

like to have some of that supper.” I replied, “You can 
take it all if you choose,” and he asked how. I told him 
that, when everything was ready, I would send the 
cooks and waiters back to the kitchen, and then give the 
signal by saying, “A good time.” In rushed the sergeant 
and many of his guards and cleaned the platter. Just 
as this transpired the chief cook rushed in and declared 
that “em dam sojers” had stolen everything from de 
table. 
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At this juncture, the general came into the hall and 
the chief cook told him the dreadful story. The general 
fumed and frothed for a while, and then ordered me to 
go up town to the bakeries and restaurants and order 
everything that would do to take the place of the grand 
repast, which duty I performed, the goods bought at 
Clayton’s headquarters. Then I got on track of that 
good supper, and helped the sergeant and guards sur- 
round it. And such a supper that it was — five kinds of 
meat, chicken, turkey, venison, bear, and beef. We 
buried it at dead of night, the viands with our knives 
and forks turning, by the struggling moon light and our 
lantern dimly burning. Yes, I taste ’em yet. 

I returned to headquarters in time to receive and as- 
sist in spreading the city-ordered supper. The dear gen- 
eral never could find out just who did really devour 
that wonderful supper till we met at St. Louis at the 
great convention that nominated Comrade McKinley for 
President. Then and there I told him that I was one 
of the culprits, but he forgave me for my rude actions. 
He was a good loser, but he suspected me and got off a 
bad joke on me. He ordered me to go to the corral and 
get a horse for my own use. I went, but I found out 
afterwards that he had instructed the custodian at the 
corral to give me a certain horse that was full of tricks. 
I took the horse and found him a fearful rough rider. If 
you crossed a stream of water, the horse would lie down. 
One wetting was all that I received, for next time I 
crossed a stream I had him under full speed. Soon the 
horse developed some skin disease, and the general told 
me that I must bleed him. Being ignorant of where to 
bleed him, he told me in his mouth and up in the third 
bar, which I did. He bled, and kept bleeding, and we all 
thought that the horse would die. I thought if I could 
get an astringent made into a poultice, and tie it in his 
mouth, and then tie his head up real high, I might save 
his life. Suiting my action to my plan, I soon had his 
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head swinging up to the rafters of the stable, and my 
plan worked. Before I could take the horse out of the 
corral, I had to sign a contract to pay $100 for the horse 
if he should die in my service. The horse recovered, 
and in six weeks he was the best looker in the barn. All 
the boys wanted to ride him, if he did have a few tricks 
to play, which all the chaps soon learned. 

The fountain of my knowledge of war life was as 
follows : 

I kept a journal. When the division was organized, 
we had a book of records, and’ that fell into my hands 
from the time General Kimball took command of our 
division till we were relieved and sent to join General 
Sherman in the field. Before he left, he had placed this 
record in my hands, but really the records should 
have been sent to Washington. This record was 
a great help to me in many ways. Besides this, 
my memory is a little wardrobe in which I have many 
things stored away for safe keeping. One’s experience, 
especially in the morning of life, becomes a part of his 
personality. 

My three years in the army was a great schooling for 
me and, many others. Judge Cochran got three years’ 
practical education, for he kept both eyes and ears open, 
and’ landed so many good and useful things in his mental 
wardrobe. They are a part of him, and this is true of 
all that tried to improve their opportunities. 

I want to drop a few words to the young and rising 
generation. The record of all the past is fixed history, 
and cannot be changed. There are duties for you to 
perform. What will you do with them? The old oak 
that King Alcohol basked under has been cut down and 
tree removed, but it is up to you to dig out that old 
stump and eradicate all its roots so coming generations 
may have better environment for their development. 
Any man has a right to work or quit work, but he has 
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no right to kill the man that wants to work or burn pub- 
lic or private property. Keep your eye on the I. W. W.’s, 
and all other organizations that are not American. Keep 
America for the one hundred percent Americans, and 
the Nation will live on to bless the entire family of man- 
kind. 


Getting Back Home 

When our work as soldiers had been wrought and the 
war ended, we were located at Pine Bluff, Arkansas, 
and our turn came for muster out, which was July 12, 
1865. The muster out took place early in the afternoon 
of that day. We did not wait for river transportation, 
but packed our belongings, immediately crossed the 
Arkansas river, made quite a speedy march that eve- 
ning, and went into bivouac for the night. When morn- 
ing came, it was raining, and poured down all day. Our 
first destination was St. Charles, on the White river, dis- 
tance one hundred miles. The second evening, we 
camped on the McPheeter^s plantation, he being an uncle 
to Captain McPheeters, of Company C, of our command. 
The war never had reached that plantation, and invol- 
untary servitude still existed. We were treated fairly 
well here, but they seemed to be rather shy. In turn- 
ing into this farm, we had to ascend a steep yellow-clay 
hill. My shoes had a disagreement, and the soles came 
off and I had to part with them. Being in a disunion 
country, I had to tolerate the rebellion, tearing strips 
off my blanket, using the strips for garters to fasten my 
socks on. I plodded on, but, going up this steep hill, my 
feet slipped and I fell and rolled down. Landing at the 
bottom, I ceased to be a blue coat, but had many ‘‘yaller'^ 
patches on me. 

Picking myself up and looking myself over, I con- 
cluded that the Grays did not want me and the Blues 
would not have me. Soon after finding a place to rest 
for the night, I met the boss of the plantation and he, 
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seeing my plight, said, ‘^Soldier, go down to my servants’ 
headquarters and have them wash and dry and iron your 
uniform.” I did, and, when morning came, I called for 
my uniform, which was in applepie order. Donning it, 
I was blue again. 

There was no order of march, for we had been mus- 
tered out, and every man commanded himself and the 
devil for all; so on we went in groups. The best walk- 
ers made best speed. Being shoeless, my gait was 
hindered. Instead of being in the front group, I was 
in mid group. This day, much rain fell, and waters of 
all the streams were very high. Coming to a stream 
called Bayou meter, we were compelled to halt, for it 
was full, with no bridge or boats. We gathered old logs 
and with grape vines constructed us a raft on which our 
baggage could be transported, and each had to swim. 
With long vines to each end of our raft, we could use 
one to pull it to the east side and another to return 
it back to the other side. I had passed over safely, but 
on the next trip one boy that could not swim, instead of 
simply holding to the raft, got scared and climbed on 
the end of the raft, which threw the other end up. A pack- 
age of our garments rolled down on his head and knocked 
him clear loose from the raft. He went down and came 
up two times ere any of us realized that he could not 
swim. Captain McPheeters rushed to his rescue, but 
he grabbed the captain in such a way that he had either 
to go down and drown with him or kick him loose. Oth- 
ers rushed in with poles, but too late. The waters be- 
came this dear boy’s coffin, winding sheet, and grave. 
That distressed me more than any scene in my army 
life. The whole panorama of his life flitted before my 
vision. He had endured every battle, scout, and hard- 
ship of three years of war. 

I had entered the stream when I was very warm, and 
ere I reached the other shore I was seized with cramps 
in my limbs, which were so awful that progress was 
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very slow. With the help of my pal, I reached an old 
cotton gin and camped there among the fleas. In early 
morn, we broke camp and moved on. But my going was 
even worse, and by the time we had made two miles I 
was completely done for improvement or death. I 
begged for my pal to go on, as he could do nothing for 
me, but he said, 'Tf you die here, here will be my d'eath 
scene.’’ 

In half an hour, a comrade came along with a pair 
of boots on his arm. My pal asked, ‘‘What are you go- 
ing to do with those boots?” He replied that he did 
not know, and tossing the boots to me said, “You can 
have them.” Pal said, “Crowder is dying for something 
for his feet.” Pal handed them to me. Putting my 
hand into one, I found a pair of butternut socks. Rub- 
bing my feet, I put on my socks and then boots. I was 
ready for another trial, and that so relieved me that 
hope and courage returned. Ere we made camp that 
night, we bivouacked with the picket line at St. Charles, 
the end of our foot campaign. 

Mustered Out 

We dropped back into our quarters that we had oc- 
cupied some two months before, but the rain, mud, and 
over-marching had broken down nearly every man in 
the command. The 160th Illinois regiment was with us. 
Many were sick, many had feet broken down, but we 
aided each other. A boat came, and soon we were en- 
route for dear old Illinois. Our sick had to be cared 
for, and those with disabled feet walked on their knees 
to administer to the sick ones. Down White river we 
sped, and then up to Cairo, Illinois. Soon, we landed, 
then entrained for Springfield, detraining there Friday 
morning, encamped at Camp Butler and on Tuesday 
following, were paid off and given our discharges, and 
then for our dear old home folks from Marrowbone — for 
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that was the name of our town then. Here another 
heartrending scene occurred. 

A dear comrade left in my care had died at Duvalls 
Bluff, Arkansas, and his goods-byes had been given to 
me for the company and family folks at home. He said 
to me at the closing of his life: “Tell Company A that 
they will not hear my name at roll call of Company A 
again, but the next time will be in heaven.’’ An en- 
dearing and cheering word to father, mother, sisters, 
and a crippled brother, which I had written home to 
them ! Here this entire family was, except the noble 
dead, to meet us, and had come twenty-five miles after 
us; and our kindred had come also. They took hold 
on me and could not let me go unless I would ride with 
them in their conveyance. They said: “You were with 
him at the ending, caught his departing words, wrote 
them to us, and laid his body to its last resting place. 
We must have you go with us.” Excusing myself to 
my kindred, J went with them. 

Somebody is waiting for returned ones, and they are 
waiting still. Broken hearts and empty chairs are all 
over our country, except those that slumber in the 
graves the war made. 

After the return, I taught school for two winters and 
farmed in the summer. I was a charter member of old 
Post No. 2, Bethany, Illinois. All of the charter mem- 
bers of Post 1 are gone, and all of Post 2 except myself. 
That leaves me the senior member of the Grand Army 
of the Republic now living. I was chairman of the com- 
mittee that drafted the rules and regulations of the 
Moultrie County battalion, also author of our present 
law governing election of delegates from State depart- 
ment to National camp. I served in 1900 as Chaplain 
of Department of Illinois, was elected State Commander 
Grand Army of Republic in 1913. Camp was held at 
Mattoon, Illinois, June 2 to 5, 1914. 
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WHY COMRADE CROWDER SHOULD BE 
COMMANDER 

C OMRADE CROWDER represents the rank and 
file of the army, ’61 to ’65. He had four brothers 
with him who answered their country’s call in her 
hour of peril. Two were killed in battle at the front, 
and the other two since have died by reason of their 
service. He alone of the five survives. Why not honor 
such loving loyalty to our flag? 

Comrade Crowder has been three times Commander 
of his Post. He has served as Department Chaplain. 
He served three years in Company A, 126th Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry. Two years he served on 
the staff of Second Division of the 7th Army Corps, and 
never failed or faltered at any call of duty. 

Comrade Crowder’s great-grandfather was a soldier 
with Washington at Yorktown when Cornwallis sur- 
rendered, and his grandfather was killed at the battle 
of Horseshoe Bend, March 29, 1814, fighting Indians. 

He is a citizen of a township in Moultrie County, Illi- 
nois, which furnished more volunteers in defense of the 
Old Flag than it had voters, a distinction that no other 
township in the United States can boast of. He is a man 
who has “made good” in every field of life he has been 
called upon to fill. Why not honor this man and com- 
munity? 

He is a native of our State, and is and ever has been on 
the field and in the fight for our noble order. 

He is the “down State” candidate. Why not honor a 
small Post? Do they not all perform their duty? No 
Post in the State is more true and faithful than No. 176, 
Bethany, Illinois. 

He is the author of our present law in the selecting 
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of delegates to the National Camp, giving each congres- 
sional district representation; and the booster in se- 
curing markers for the graves of our noble dead. 

He is a ‘'live wire,’’ socially and financially situated so 
as to devote his time to the good of our Order. His 
regiment made an honorable record, serving with dis- 
tinction in the battles of Humboldt, Vicksburg, Little 
Rock, and Clarendon, Arkansas. 

He is a splendid organizer, a good parliamentarian, 
and a speaker on the platform of no ordinary ability. 
He is an all-around worker for the good of the G. A. R. 

We, therefore, as comrades, ask the hearty support of 
all Grand Army Posts throughout this State. Will 
you give it? 

BY ORDER of COMMITTEE. 

ADDRESS OF DEPARTMENT COMMANDER 

To the Officers and Members of the Forty-eighth An- 
nual Encampment of the Department of Illinois, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Assembled at Mat- 
toon, Illinois, Greetings : 

T WO score and eight years ago our comrades of 
Decatur, Illinois, conceived and brought forth 
this glorious patriotic organization, based on the 
grand, humane, and brotherly principles of Fraternity, 
Charity, and Loyalty, little dreaming of the stupendous 
work of beneficence they were bringing into being. They 
sounded the vital note of loving loyalty. They planted, 
and we in the past forty-eight years have been develop- 
ing and using its beneficent powers to bless, not only 
the members of our Order, but all departments of this 
mighty Nation, until our lessons of Fraternity, Charity, 
and Loyalty are stamped upon the vitals of the Nation 
— until they have become the chief cornerstone of our 
Republic. 
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Another year has passed, and we are assembled here 
in the beautiful and intensely loyal city of Mattoon, near 
old Camp Grant. Here the 21st, 79th, 123d, 126th, 143rd, 
and 145th made their first bivouac. Here they drilled, 
and moved on to the field of action. And the survivors 
of these organizations are supremely happy today to 
meet again in this city. The name Mattoon is dear 
to all these living comrades. The Grand Army is in 
every heart in Mattoon, and welcome is in the voice of 
all her people. 

Then Mattoon was a small village, but a stirring mil- 
itary camp. Now she is a city of lovely homes, churches, 
and schools, and large commercial interests. Comrades, 
Mattoon is ours today as in the sixties. They have 
dropped business, and with open arms receive the sons 
of Lincoln, Logan, and Grant, and the Department of 
Illinois to their bosom, and we reciprocate. Decatur 
gave us the Grand Army of the Republic; Logan gave 
us Memorial Day. All honor to them for their noble 
work. 

Time’s Hand on the Department 

At the beginning of the year, we had 14,328 members : 
gain, 826; loss, 1,781; now, 13,373; net loss, 955. Death 
has claimed 859. These have answered their last roll 
call. The mortal soldier is in the city of our noble dead, 
but the immortal soldier is marching on forever. 

Posts, January 1, 1913, numbered 463; gain, 1; loss, 
11; Posts, December 31, 1913, 453. 

On Fame’s eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread. 

And glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead; 

Yes, cheers and flowers for our living, 

And tears and flowers for our dead. 

The year has been one of deep interest to me, and I 
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have sought to serve the interests of all concerned. The 
weak posts need much help and care, and, if we err, let 
it be on mercy’s side, and battlefield brotherhood. We 
serve not for self, but for flag and country, and all the 
people. For this they lived and for this they died; and 
the living have so honored themselves by the loyal deeds 
you have rendered, and your unfaltering devotion to 
liberty and law. 

You are bound by thousands of bands to my heart. 

Not a link will break, nor a tie will start; 

They were welded in the fiery furnace of battle. 

And only death can unchain, but cannot sever; 

For by the loving links of fraternity, charity, and 
loyalty. 

We will be reunited and live forever. 

I have been an object of your loving care and con- 
fidence, and, in my visits to camps, campfires, and re- 
ceptions, and as orator at the State Fair, it all has been a 
constant and continued ovation, and all our auxiliaries 
join in the chorus. In fact, the flow of living helpful- 
ness has been poured on me by all that I have come in 
contact with during my administration, and I cannot 
find language fitly to picture, paint, portray, or express 
to you my gratitude and deep appreciation for all your 
love and loyalty; yes, as long as love rules the human 
heart, and reason sits upon her throne, I shall love and 
cherish you in my heart of hearts, and shall so hold you 
until the resurrection. 

Chattanooga Camp 

It is a great pleasure to me to state that at the Forty- 
seventh National Encampment at Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see, the Department of Illinois was represented by a 
full delegation. And in the grand parade Illinois was 
second to none. It seemed that all had called back the 
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vigor of fifty years ago ; for they marched like the proud 
veterans of the sixties. In the Encampment, the dele- 
gates representing the department were on deck at every 
business roll-call, and took an active part in the business 
of every session, using so much good judgment that they 
were helpful factors in all good legislation. It was a 
source of great personal pleasure to me to head the De- 
partment with such a noble lot of able comrades in the 
delegation. Chattanooga did herself proud, and surely 
delighted the comrades. 

Homes 

As duty demanded, I appointed committees of visi- 
tation to each of the soldiers’ and sailors’, soldiers’ 
widows’, and soldiers’ orphans’ homes, and their reports 
show the splendid condition they found all of them in. 

It was my good pleasure to meet with the committees 
of the soldiers’ widows, and soldiers’ and sailors’ na- 
tional homes, and I must add my testimony to that of 
the committees, for I deemed these homes real models 
in every respect. Cleanliness, purity, and good service 
were all there. And yet how strange it was that one of 
the splendid superintendents was relieved. 

All the committees were composed of able and effici- 
ent comrades, who delighted to serve in the interests 
of comrades occupying these homes. Their duties were 
well and faithfully performed, as their reports indicate. 
I heartily approve the recommendations of all these 
committees. Knowing that they had only the public 
good at heart, and the best interest of the residents 
thereof, and the honor of our beloved Illinois, and the 
Nation as well. 

Auxiliaries of the Grand Army 

As brevity, in the esteem of aged men, is a crowning 
virtue, I will treat all of these orders under one head, 
though they have numerous heads. 
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The Woman’s Relief Corps — they were our first aids. 
They joined us early in the field, and have been with 
us, and for us, at all times, and will be to the end. Every 
year they have come to us with much appreciated social 
and financial help. Likewise, since the organization of 
the Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic, they, too, 
have been as true to us as the needle is to the pole, 
and so helpful that our Order deeply esteems them for 
their aid and comfort. You are bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh. The Sons of Veterans are our pride 
and hope. In case of battle, defense should come. I 
am sure you would prove to be loyal sons of noble sires, 
and add additional honors to the good fathers you repre- 
sent. The Daughters of Veterans — you were born into 
our families, and some at an early date. My first heir 
was a daughter, and she has been on hand since 1866, 
and is here today. Your refining, purifying, and en- 
nobling influence has been ours at all times, and you 
shall live in our hearts forever. Grateful thanks to all 
these noble organizations. 

The Flag 

That flag cost us a million of men and billions of dol- 
lars, and God only knows the amount of tears and blood 
and suffering which the judgment day only will reveal. 
Yet, notwithstanding, it is the emblem of liberty, light, 
law, and learning, and all the world loves and esteems it 
as the most potential flag ever floated by any nation. It 
means more to the coming generations than to all others 
combined, for it represents a government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people. Yet in our own Na- 
tional Congress there have been two resolutions to tear 
it from the throne of freedom and to supplant it with a 
dastardly bastard, a requiem of the so-called departed 
Confederacy. All the loyal living cry, “No! No!” and 
the blood of our brothers from a hundred battlefields 
cries, “No! Never! they died that that flag should live.” 
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Do you wish to disturb the sleeping dust of Washing- 
ton, the father of our flag and country, and the repose 
of our immortal Lincoln, by despoiling and disgracing 
the flag that one created and the other defended. The 
flag is a world’s power today. 

From the hour those patriots fearlessly flung 
That banner of starlight abroad; 

Ever true to themselves, to Old Glory they clung 
As they clung to the promise of God. 

She shall gleam o’er the sea ’mid the bolts of the storm. 
O’er tempests, battle, and wreck ; 

And aflame were our guns where the thunders grew 
warm 

’Neath the blood on the slippery deck; 

By the bayonets traced on the midnight of war. 

On the fields where our glory was won. 

Oh, perish the hand or the heart that would mar 
Our motto of many in one. 

Under this flag, we have lived and fought for its life. 
Our brothers’ blood on the field tells their devo- 
tion to it. 

And beneath its protecting folds 
Let us answer our last roll call. 

Vicksburg 

We have committees at work to consummate that 
great national event — the peace jubilee at Vicksburg, 
October, 1915. It is fraught with stupendous im.port to 
the nation. That stronghold fell again under federal 
control July 4, 1863, and, as Father Abraham used to 
say, ‘'Now the waters of the mighty Mississippi go on 
unvexed to the sea.” In doing so, seven great battles 
and two tremendous assaults were made. Add to this 
forty-eight days in the siege. Following were the cas- 
ualties : National — Killed, 1,581; wounded, 7,554; miss- 
ing, 1,007 ; total, 10,142. Confederate — Killed, 1,413 ; 
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wounded, 3,878; missing, 3,800; prisoners, 32,164. Grand 
total, 41,255. 

The Federals were contending for unbroken Union, 
for one country and one flag. They were the victors, 
and the Union lived, and we see it was for the good of 
all the people, and both rejoice that we now are under 
the dear old flag, each having equal rights in our fath- 
er’s home. And in the interest of national peace and 
fraternal friend and fellowship, and to the good and 
glory of a reunited people, we most heartily endorse — 
yea, we urge the holding of this great Peace Jubilee, 
with the past all forgiven, and now living to bless the 
world with our noble Christian civilization. We are 
all freemen, and can enjoy the rights to life, liberty, and 
happiness. The chief prerogative for which this Govern- 
ment was called into being shall be the undisputed right 
of every one to worship God according to the dictates 
of his own conscience. 

I recommend making permanent organizations for 
both State and Nation. As Illinois furnished fully one- 
third of all troops engaged by the Federals, and the 
chief leaders were from our State, it goes without say- 
ing that we should do, all we can as a department to 
urge every State represented there to do its part. 

I recommend that each post in the Department make 
a list of all surviving soldiers in Illinois that were en- 
gaged in the campaign and siege of Vicksburg, and send 
the same to Department’s headquarters at Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Officers’ Reports 

The reports of all the officers will be presented to 
you, and I trust you will give them your careful atten- 
tion and consideration. They have all made good, and 
I want you to know it. 
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On May 22, 1913, I appointed Comrade Henry C. 
Cooke Assistant Adjutant and Quartermaster General 
of the Department. His former experience in the of- 
fice, his well-known active and deep interest in the 
Order, his competency and capability as an accountant, 
his proficiency as a bookkeeper, his promptness, his un- 
faltering honesty and integrity made him indispensable 
to me. The success of the year is due largely to Com- 
rade Cooke, and he ever will live in the cozy corner of 
my heart. Likewise, to all the Aides-de-Camp, to all 
the Department officers, and to Comrade Campbell of 
Post 404, who did so much for us in the Chickamauga 
Campaign, and has not faltered in his devotion to the 
Department, in his unceasing devotion to Mattoon and 
her guests, I must extend a special word of kind com- 
mendation. Thanks to one and all for your cheerful 
co-operation ! 

A Resume 

Our organization is composed of the best and greatest 
men in all our fair land. We hold men from every call- 
ing of life. And any place in the great war could be 
filled from the ranks. Place and power were not the de- 
mand of the true soldier. His only ambition was the 
salvation of our country, and his constant cry was, 
''One country and one flag.” And the call of country 
was the call of God to him. Preachers, teachers, doc- 
tors, lawyers, in fact, men left every calling of life and 
went to save our bleeding country. The leaders of all 
professions were of us, and with us. Our Lincoln was 
in the Chair of State, our Grant, the leader of all the 
Union hosts, our Black Jack Logan, the greatest volun- 
teer soldier the world ever knew, commanded the in- 
vincible army of the Tennessee, and a host of other lead- 
ers unequaled in all history. Our gun toters and artil- 
lery men, yea, in every regiment of each arm of the 
service, were men fitted to command a regiment, brigade, 
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or division; in fact, we were all commanding generals. 
The Union triumphed, the Nation lived. Its defenders 
returned to their homes and peacefully and orderly re- 
sumed the work of life, and they are today the Nation’s 
law and order league, and are pushing on to perfection 
a government of the people. The prestige and the power 
of our Government will roll on and on until all the dark 
spots of the earth will be illumined and educated by 
the light of our Republic, and our liberal laws. Liberty 
must and shall be the heritage of all the world, and un- 
der God this form of government shall stand. He gave 
it to Israel, and then to us. It will be the instrument 
in bringing to pass millennial grandeur and glory on 
the earth. Her foundation was laid with pious hands, 
and has been defended by devout warring hosts, and is 
dedicated to life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness. And 
when that flag shall shelter only the prayerless and pro- 
fane, then God will blot it from existence and rear up 
holier and better men to introduce millennial grandeur 
and glory on the earth. But, if we maintain our altars of 
prayer and praise to the God of love and liberty, our 
form of government will be doing business here when 
the sun is blown out, the moon turned to blood, and 
the stars of heaven shall fall. For this is that form of 
government which shall enlighten, civilize, and Chris- 
tianize the whole earth. 

Again, I thank you one and all for the distinguished 
honor conferred upon me in my election to the Command 
of this Department; for your co-operation at all times, 
and under all circumstances, during my administration; 
for your helpfulness and constant co-operation in all my 
work. In fact, you have made it your administration, 
and this is the proudest year of my life. May the dove 
of peace live in all your hearts and perch in your homes. 
Good-bye. 

J. H. CROWDER, 
Department Commander. 
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PIONEER DAYS IN MOULTRIE COUNTY 

I N this day of pedigrees, it might be well to state of 
what blood I am. My father’s father was of German 
blood, and his mother was Scotch Irish, and my 
mother’s people were Scotch and of the blue kind, Scotch 
Presbyterians, and there was a long line of ministers in 
her ancestry. 

In my father’ family there were eight sons and two 
daughters. James H. was the seventh of that number, 
and was born March 4, 1842, in Moultrie county. I 
am said to be the first son born in Moultrie county, being 
born the next morning after the county was created. 
Be that as it may, I was there, but have no recollection 
about it. 

My parents were progressive people, and were among 
the first to call for church, Sunday and day schools. 
The pioneer preacher and teacher were found, and com- 
menced work in their cabin home. A Mr. Smith was the 
first schoolteacher, and Reverend Dobins was the first 
gospel preacher and Sunday-school advocate. I was 
born in this same cabin where they held church and Sun- 
day school. From this humble beginning of heart and 
brain culture, we have advanced to the present good- 
ly heritage. Our schools were subscription schools, 
and we had from two to three months each year. Be- 
tween 1845 and 1850, we were given free schools, and 
they were from three to five months each year. 

Our markets were St. Louis, Terre Haute, and Chi- 
cago. The cattle, hogs, and sheep were driven on foot. 
Even turkeys and geese were driven on foot once a year 
to one of these markets. They generally were driven in 
December, and before starting the neighbors assembled 
their hogs at some man’s home in the vicinity and 
weighed and branded each hog, and each family branded 
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in a different place on the hog. They grouped all the 
hogs together and drove them to one of the markets. 
Upon arriving, each man picked his own hogs by the 
brand on them, and sold separately. Each family took 
a wagon and team along to haul feed and bedding for 
man and, beast. We slept out of nights, and had the 
wagon to convey ourselves home, and our supplies of 
groceries for the year. 

I got the job of driving fathers’ team there once for 
him, and I thought I was quite a man. I saw sights 
in St. Louis that I will never forget. We had to ford 
streams, for there were no bridges, and one stream I 
remember was so high that water came up into the 
wagon bed. I thought then my time had come for sure, 
but we crossed over all safe and sound. We came to 
one stream and the hogs refused to enter it, and Brother 
David and Harry Walker caught one of them and forced 
it into the river. Then, they led it on over and the others 
followed. These men waded water to the waist, cold 
as it was. I had one hog in that drove that weighed 
five hundred pounds, and I received one and one-fourth 
cents a pound for it net, and the hog brought me $5. 
They paid me in paper money, colored red and green 
with a red dog on it. I thought it too pretty to spend, 
so I brought it home to show it to my mother, and kept 
it a few weeks. One day, my father was going to Shel- 
byville, and I gave it to him to get me a pair of red- 
toed boots. But the bank had depreciated, and my 
money was worth only fifty cents on the dollar. The 
boots cost $1.25, and I had only $1.25 left. I was done 
with all red-dog money. This kind of money kept on 
cursing the people until Abe Lincoln gave us the Green- 
backs. We have held on to the Lincoln money, and now 
it is all good ; but the great over-dose of it now makes 
it a very cheap money. Over-production of any thing 
makes it cheap. It is good but cheap. 
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WORK, MAN’S MISSION— A SERMON 

Text, Genesis 3, 23: “Therefore, the Lord God sent 
him forth from the Garden of Eden to till the ground 
from whence he was taken.” 

W ORK is the ordained mission of our race. The 
first effort of man was to make garments for 
the body. Later, came the ilockmaster and tiller 
of the ground. The first implement was a club, which 
Cain used to till the ground. It later became an instru- 
ment of death. Cain’s corrupt heart perverted its use 
to an unholy end. 

Without example or instructor, man groped his way 
very slowly. Soon the fulcrum and the lever were dis- 
covered and put to use. Then followed the stone age, 
in which all principal implements were made of stone. 
Soon the stone age was followed by the iron age. In 
these ages, man gradually was developing in wisdom and 
experience, and soon he began to make the earth blos- 
som as a garden. 

In a later age, we are told that Christ said, “I must 
work the works of him that sent me, for the night com- 
eth, when no man can work.” Paul said, “Work out 
your own salvation.” Solomon said they that won’t 
work shall not eat. Returning to Adam’s penalty, “By 
sweat shalt thou eat.” In all these demands labor is 
required. Nothing can be accomplished without work. 
It was work that discovered America. Work brought 
the Pilgrim Fathers here. Work built the colonies. The 
work of a tyrant and despot brought on the Revolu- 
tionary war. Work led to our independence. If our 
forefathers had not endured the hardships of Valley 
Forge when they were shoeless, without shelter, and 
almost naked, and left their blood-stained tracks in the 
snow, we would not now enjoy our independence. De- 
votion to their task brought victory. The work of the 
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war of 1812 bought with blood and suffering our right 
on the high seas. 

The united work of soldiers and citizens in ’61 to ’65 
saved the Federal Union. The tempestuous blasts of 
death and carnage swept this lovely land for more than 
four years, and left sadness and sorrow in every heart 
save those who slumbered in the graves it made. Fond- 
ly did we work and fervently did we pray that this dark 
cloud might pass away, and that freedom’s untarnished 
glory might again descend upon our distracted country, 
and dispel from our political skies those fearful clouds 
and awful gloom that hid from our vision the triumph of 
liberty and humanity’s proudest hopes. 

It came through team-work, blood, and tears. We 
that are older well know the terror, devastation, and 
havoc that it wrought. 

Following the re-birth of the Nation, came unpre- 
cedented advancement. Why? The soldiers had learned 
team-work in the army. They absorbed the idea and 
brought it home with them from their army life, and 
grafted it onto the industries of the Nation. But it was 
work, and more work! 

The Grand Army of the Republic declares, “One Coun- 
try and One Flag.” But I am getting to be broad enough 
to say, “One World and One Flag,” when all the world 
puts up Christ’s standard and lives by it. As you would 
have others do unto you, do you even so unto them. 
This motto, exemplified by the race of man, will bless all 
the world, bring about universal brotherhood, and make 
heaven on earth. 

But man has not learned to treat his fellow-man right. 
When will our race learn where individual rights be- 
gin and where they must end? One who came from 
Nazareth, whose garments were dyed in blood, offered 
the way. Will our race take it and try it? I commend 
it. It will bless and make the race happy. It will bring 
joy, peace and glory to this distracted world. 
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